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NEW —With unique features, 


an abundance of fresh, attractive 
songs, thorough pedagogy, well- 
balanced material, artistic aims, 
and a logical teaching plan. 


By HOLLIS DANN 
© Professor of Music, Cornell University 


= 





This new Course combines the desirable features of the two sup- 
posedly antagonistic systems of school music. Its aims are Song 
interpretation and musical appreciation. As a means to this end, it 
provides, for the pupil, an abundance of attractive song material, 
child-like in character and absolutely sound musically, and an 
abundance of carefully graded practice material. For the teacher, it 
offers a practical, detailed plan for presenting every step in the Course. 


Distinctive Features of This Course Are: 


- Special attention paid to Tone-Quality. 
. Unusually thorough instruction in Sight-Singing. 


. Singable melodies that carry their own accompaniments—an unusual feature 
in school music books. 


. Music and texts perfectly adjusted to each other. 


. Work in Ear-Training and Eye-Training so systematized as to be without 
difficulties to the inexperienced teacher. 


. The Course includes a book to be placed in the hands of the children of 
each grade, beginning with the second and including the eighth. 


FIRST YEAR MUSIC . . 60 CENTS FIFTH YEAR MUSIC . . (In preparation) 
SECOND YEAR MUSIC . 32 CENTS MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, Complete, $1.00 
T+IRD YEAR MUSIC . . 36 CENTS THE SAME, BOOK ONE . 50 CENTS 
FOURTH YEAR MUSIC (In preparation) - THE SAME, BOOK TWO . 65 CENTS 


' AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


UNew York Cincinnati —Chhfeago Boston Atlanta 
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ing of the British passen- 
sia in the Mediterranean 
ks with the sinking 
—- among 
dies of the war. 
-d without warn- 
made to assist 
poard; — the ship F sist 
2 ie torpedo struc 
gots ie about one- 
ee: and crew. 
: : 5 f Americans on 
among them fe newly-ap- 
pointed "consul at Aden, Arabia, 


See vege € survivors report that 
the crew splendidly. There 

7s, therefore, no ferdine J for such quib- 
_ bling as was in the Austrian 
- note, attempting to throw the blame 
for the loss of life upon the crew. 
- Coming, as it did, jugt as the Aus- 
trian reply to the epee on the Ancona 

was published, seemed to afford 
_ fresh proof of the inadequacy of dip- 
lomatie exchanges to check the hor- 
rible submarine warfare’ upon un- 
armed merchant shipping. 


th ~ THE CONSCRIPTION QUES- 
: TION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The crisis over compulsory ser- 
vice in Great Britain has advanced 
so far as this, that the Cabinet, at the 
cost of whatever divisions may be 
caused in its own ranks and of what- 

. ever. r opposition in Parliament, 
has rmined to push a bill giving 
ft power to force the enlistment of 

unmarried men, if found necessary. 
‘The straits in which the Government 
' finds itself might well appeal to the 
patriotism of all groups in Parlia- 
ment and all classes of citizens; but, 
with the Trish members openly de- 
claring themselves against: conscrip- 
tion and the labor unions organizing 
fainst it, the crisis is a serious one. 
4 situation may hes be relieved by 
id yoluntary enlistment; but; if it 
it may be hoped that the 
msm, of the country will rise 

. support of the Government. 








; “Fede Grand Jury in New 


N. McNeely. There was no - 
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4 - PLOTS. 
ce ee indictments found by the 


ork 
* for conspiracy to prevent the manu- 


facture and shipment. of arms and 


ammunition to the Entente Allies 
cover ain Franz von Rintelen 
of the Soeteana navy, the chief insti- 
gator of munition strikes, who is now 
a prisoner in England; Representa- 


tive Buchanan, of the seventh Illinois. 


district; former Attorney-General 
Monett of Ohio; ¢x-Congressman 
Fowler of Iinois; David Lamar, 
who is regarded as von Rentelen’s 
right hand man in the work of tying 
3 munition gest and Jacob C. 
Ri Henry B. Martin and Her- 
I reas tay of = vt age 
Take 8 eace Council, a 
notorious pee he body, organ- 
ized with the ostensible purpose of 
promoting international peace, but 
financed and controlled by von Rinte- 
len and his associates, with a view to 
bribing labor leaders and manipula- 
ting labor organizations. The trial 
of these men and of others, who will 
be indicted later, will lead to startling 
disclosures. 


A MYSTERIOUS EMBASSY. 


Speculation is fife as to the real 
mission upon w Colonel Edwin 
M. House, the President’s confiden- 
tial adviser, who has been sometimes 
described as a sort of unofficial am- 
bassador-at- large, has just sailed for 
Europe. It is vigorously denied that 
he goes upon any kind of a peace 
mission, and ‘still more vigorously 
that he goes to collect information 
which may lead to the displacement 
of some American representatives 
in belligerent. countries. It is given 
out that the object of his visit to Eu-- 
ropean capitals is to convey to 
American ambassadors exactly what 
the President thinks and what Amer- 
ican sentiment desires, and to bring 
back confidential statements to the 
President regarding the European 
diplomatic sittation. But none of 
the official explanations. make the 
matter very clear. 


“PORK” VERSUS PREPARED- 
NESS. 


It is understood that the enemies 
of the President’s plgns for national 
preparedness have hit upon the in- 
genious scheme of antagonizing bills 
for army and navy increase with bills 
for public buildings and river and 
harbor improvements—bills, that is 
to say, of the familiar “pork-barrel” 
type. In this way, they hope to ar- 
ray agaist the proposals for 
national defence the strong local 
and sectional interests which are 
always eager for a share of the na- 
tional expenditures. Their argu- 
ment will be that, if the mation is able 
to appropriate millions for warships 
and a larger army, it, should have 
money.to spend for good roads, new 
public buildings, and river and har- 
bor improvements. No less than 
three appropriation bills for these 
purposes are being worked out by 
the respective committees, and the 

anti-preparedness groups will do 
their utmost to push them along 
ahead of bills framed to carry out 
the President’s recommendations. 


A BOOMING FOREIGN TRADE. 


The intimation that Americans are 
well content to have the great war 
go on, because they are making so 
much money out of it, is entirely 
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] and diéss; but it is pe 
fectly true that our forei rade” is 
reaching. prodigious and unpre 
— proportions. In F ggg e 
alone, our imports an exports 
totalled half a billion dollars. The 
exports reached $331,144,000, which 
was far the largest total on record, — 
During the twelve months ending 
with November, our exports 
amounted to $3,437 000,000, which was S 
one and a half billion dollars in ex- 
cess of the figures for the preceding 
year. Our imports for the same 
period were $1,730,000,000. As one 
result of this huge excess of exports 
ovet imports, gold is pouring into 
the country as never before. The — 
net inward gold movement for the oe 
twelve months was $890,983,000, 
against a net outward movement ‘the 
year before of $174,705,000. 


THE “MURDER DEATH-RATE.” he 


The statistics of what is graphically 
called the “murder death-rate” in the 
United States, by which is meant the 
ratio which the number of homi- 
cides in a given period bears to the — 
total population, are sufficiently de- 
pressing. They show a bad state of 
things steadily growing worse. For 
the last ten years, the average annual} 
homicide-rate for the ‘thirty cities 
grouped in the table was 8.1 per 100,- 
000 inhabitants as compared with 
5.0 for the preceding decade, and 
4.8 for the decade before that. The 
comparison by cities shows Memphis 
at the head of the list, with a homi- 
cide-rate of 63.7 per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, or nearly eight times the aver- 
age in the group. The murder death- 
rate for the registration area of this 
country for the period 1909-13 was 
6.4 per 100,000 of population, as com- 
pared with 0.8 for/ England and 
Wales, 2.0 for Prussia, 3.6 for Italy, 
and 1.9 for Australia. These statis- 
tics are a painful te Nong’ not so 
much upon American laws, but upon 
the non-enforcement of them. 















MAGAZINES 


—In “Labor and Capitel—Partners” 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the 
January Atlantic, we get a definite 
statement of the industrial creed of 
a man who has recently been the 
victim of more unfavorable publicity 
and ‘misunderstanding and calumny : 
than’ any other individual in the || 
country. Now he sets forth clearly a, 
his theory of the partnership of . 
labor and capital, and illustrates it ~~ 
by explaining the nature of the “In- ~~ = 
dustrial Constitution” which has re- 
cently been devised for the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. Sel- 
dom appears such a valuable contri- 
bution toward the solution of the 
tremendous problems of modern in- 
dustry. At this season, when prohibi- 
tion is discussed everywhere, there 
is also special interest in John 
Koren’s “Social Aspects of Drink.” 
The Atlantic’s war articles are as 











stimulating as usual: Rebecca West 
writes brilliantly on the growth and 
transiormation of the women of Eng- 
land under the conditions of war; 
W. J. Ashley, the leading British ex- 
pert of the economic resources of 
Gerniany, explains the cotton situa- 
tion in that country to-day; Roland 
G. Usher | oses and answers the 
question, an Sea Power Decide 
the ae J. W. Headlam unravels 
the Balkan diplomatic tangle. There 
is interest for every type of reader 
in the other Atlantic papers. 
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THE MESSAGE OF EDITH CAVELL Be 


BY ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


Boston 


A meeting in honor of Edith Cavell was held 
at Steinert Hall on December 11. “In honor?” 
questioned Professor George H. Palmer, who 
presided. “It is difficult to find a suitable word 
to express our feeling. We cannot honor her. 
She gives us honor. But in this meeting to- 
night held simultaneously with one in Canada 
there is thanksgiving for her going up from two 
great countries at once.” 

In the courageous, self-forgetful, truth-loving 
life of Edith Cavell we meet, with an extraor- 
dinary sense of intimacy, a woman so beautiful 
of soul that I want every teacher in the land and 
every child in school to hear the story of her 
sacrifice. The outline of her life everyone knows. 
The daughter of an English clergyman in a 
small town in Norfolkshire, she was trained as 
a nurse. Nine years ago she went to Brussels 
and established a training school. Up to the 


time the war broke out hundreds of Belgian 


and German nurses had come to it. It was 
characteristic of Miss Cavell that fearing the in- 
dignation of the Belgians might make it diffi- 
cult for the German nurses to get home, she 
herself escorted them safely across the frontier. 
Then came the care of the wounded,—Ger- 
mans and Belgians alike were nursed by her 
during the long, breathless year from August, 
1914, to August, 1915. Suddenly she was ar- 
rested; held for ten weeks in prison; then sum- 
marily shot. Of the eager zeal of the American 
embassy to save her life we may feel proud. 
Brand Whitlock, the American minister, was ill, 
but sent by his secretary, Hugh Gibson, an ardent 
note begging for mercy. Mr. Gibson and Maitre 
de Leval, Counsellor of the Legation, with the 
Spanish minister, pressed, with words that went 
even beyond their authority, the plea for fair- 
ness and chivalry to a woman. “Mr. de Leval 
and I presented,’ wrote Hugh Gibson, “every 
argument we could think of. I reminded them 
of our untiring efforts on behalf of German sub- 
jects at the outbreak of the war and during the 
siege of Antwerp. I pointed out that while our 
services had been rendered gladly and without 
any thought of future favors, they should cer- 
tainly entitle the American minister to some 
consideration for the only request of this sort he 
had made since the beginning of the war. I 
even went so far as to point out the fearful effect 
of a summary execution of this sort upon public 
opinion both here and abroad. . . . Unfortunately, 
our efforts were uriavailing. We persevered 
until it was only too clear that there was no hope 
of securing any consideration for the case.” 


And why did Miss Cavell receive a sentence 
of death after a trial of two days? She had 
harbored and helped across the frontier some 
I:nglish and French soldiers and some young 
Belgians. When asked why she did this, she 
said that she thought that had. she not done so 
they would have been shot by the Germans, and 
that she only did her duty to 
saving their lives. “Treason” the German 
military penal code called this act. Long ago 
in New England, Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote 
that no house was complete that did not have 
a room in which to hide a fugitive slave. Treason, 
did we call it? 

At five in the afternoon of October 12 
Edith Cavell was condemned to death. Next 
morning at 2 o’clock, the darkest hour of night, 
with no dawn lighting the sky, she was shot. 
Late the evening before an English chaplain, 
Mr. Gahan, was admitted to her cell to give her 
the-Hely Gommunion. The words of that inter- 
view are precious, shining, miraculous. She said, 
smiling: “I am not afraid to die. I have seen 
death so often that it is not terrible to me.” 
Then of her imprisonment, “I am $80 thankful 
for these ten weeks of quiet. Life has always 
been so hurried. They have been very good to 
me.” And finally, “But I realize that patriotism 
is not enough; one must have no hatred, no 
bitterness.” With her friend she recited the 
words of “Abide With Me,” and when he said 
a last farewell, answered clear-eyed: “We shall 
meet again.” 

Gathered together at the memorial service for 
Miss Cavell we found, I think, pearls of great 
price. The qualities of courage and of truth 
have often been thought of as belonging to men 
rather than to women. Miss Cavell had courage 
to face both life and death, and in loyalty to 
truth calmly to give evidence that made her 
condemnation certain. That death she met for 
her country and even more for God. Her last 
words fall like words from the Gospel: “One 
must have no hatred or bitterness.” Neutrality 
is a colorless and often a craven attitude, for- 
giveness of enemies is the dawn of a renewed 
Christianity. * “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him.” She had fed the wounded German sol- 
diers. “Bless them that curse you.” “They have 
becn very good to me,” she said. “I am thank- 
ful for the peace of these ten weeks.” Surely to 
find peace through days when one’s life is at 
stake passeth understanding and brings the spirit 
of heaven upon earth. 

At the memorial meeting of which I spoke, 


her country in 








it was voted ‘that a fund be raised in honor of 
Miss Cavell to send a nurse to England who 
should especially nurse the sick and wounded 
Germans. This use of her fund would, I think, 
satisiy Miss Cavell. ‘Her execution,” said 
Samuel M. Crothers, “is a deed that strikes at 
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the heart of Christianity and. of chivalry.” True, 
and for that reason only the spirit of Christianity 
itself and of womanhood such as that of Edith 
Cavell are strong enough to rise unharmed from 
the agony of this war, irresistible because forever 
returning blessings for curses. 





THE MARIA HOSMER PENNIMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
OF EDUCATION 


BY FRANK P. GRAVES 
Dea 1 of the School of Education, Univarsity of Pennsylvania 
[Presented-to the School of Education of the Universityof Pennsylvania by Dr. James Hosmer Penniman.] 


Although established but a year ago, the 
School of Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania is only a more fully organized means 
adopted by the university to carry out its policy 
of a century and three-quarters ‘to supply the 
state and nation with well-trained teachers. 

Young as the School of Education is, it al- 
ready possesses a library that places it in this 
respect in the forefront of teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Thanks to a generous endowment, 
this magnificent collection of books and docu- 
ments, the most important equipment, after a 
strong corps of instructors, that can be possessed 
by a school of this sort, has ensured full oppor- 
tunities for enlightenment and research. When 
the establishment of the school was announced, 
Dr. James Hosmer Penniman made known his 
intention to present to the university a large li- 
brary of rare and valuable works upon education 
that he had been gathering for many years. 
This library has now been given to the School 
of Education as a memorial to the donor’s 
mother, the late Mrs. James Lanman Penniman. 
The books will be kept permanently in a sepa- 
rate room, which, with its contents, will bear the 
name, The Maria Hosmer Penniman Memorial 
Library of Education. It constitutes the depart- 
ment library of the School of Education, and 
additions to it are constantly being made by the 
donor. Other works on Education now owned, 
cr to be acquired, by the university will be kept 
with this special collection, and in this way a 
constantly growing professional library of great 
value, already numbering some six thousand vol- 
umes, will exist for the uses of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

The gift of this library is a fitting tribute to 
the memory of a remarkable woman. Both the 
late Mrs. Penniman and her husband were well- 
known for their devotion to a!l humane attain- 
ments. The elder of their two sons, who has 
presented the institution with this splendid gift, 
for years found his profession and enjoyment in 
life as a teacher in building the minds and char- 
acter of boys during the secondary stage of edu- 
cation. All who knew Mrs. Penniman recognize 
the peculiar appropriateness of this memorial. 
Born in Concord, Massachusetts, where her 
family have lived since the founding of the town 
in 1635, she was descended from several of the 
little group of brave-hearted and high-minded 
men and women who sought a new home in 


what was then the wilderness. Hosmer, Davis, 
and Heywood, honored as patriots, who gave 
their lives in the cause of liberty on April 19, 
1775, were among her near kinsmen. Mrs. 
Penniman possessed the strength and virtues of 
her ancestry with extraordinary intellectual and 
spiritual power. Her outlook was broad and 
her deep interest in and knowledge of religion, 
art, science and literature were evident at all 
times. To know her was to respect and admire 
her, and her influence and helpfulness were ex- 
tended to thousands who never knew her per- 
sonally. At her death the flag of the univer- 
sity was by special order of the Provost placed 
at half-mast. 

The number of rare and valuable books in this 
special library will give the University of Penn- 
sylvania a distinct advantage in the scientific 
study of Education. Harvard and Columbia 
alone have collections that will compare with the 
Penniman Memorial Library. 

The patient labors, study of book catalogs, 
and generous expenditures of Dr. Penniman 
have furnished Pennsylvania and its School of 
Education with material that it would, in the 
natural course of affairs, have taken several 
decades to accumulate, and have enriched the 
university with a large number of rare works 
that could be obtained, if at all, only at great 
expense and after careful watching of library 
sales. Both types of books will be of great im- 
portance not only in the ordinary lectures and 
classes in Education, but in the pursuance of 
educational research, which is so essential to 
real university work in the subject. 

In addition to the very rare and therefore ex- 
pensive works, the collection includes also such 
books as should be selected by any careful li- 
brarian or teacher if he were endeavoring to 
build a good working library of five or six thou- 
sand books on Education. While some sides of 
Fducation are better represented than others, 
no important field has been neglected, and in 
practically all lines the standard books appear. 
Possibly the History of Education, School Hy- 
giene and Educational Methods are a little richer 
than other branches, but the best works on Edu- 
cational Theory, Educational Psychology, Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Higher Education, Edu- 
cational Administration, Religious and Moral 
Education, the Education of Women, . Educa- 
tional Legislation, City and State Reports, and 
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Comparative School Administration, are  like- 
wise found. Most of the standard texts upon 
History of Education, early and in many cases 
original editions of works of the great educa- 
tion list of all times: Plato, Quintilian, Petrarch, 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Luther, the Jesuits, 
Comenius, the Jansenists, Fenelon, Locke, Mon- 
taigne, Francis Bacon, Roysseau, Lancaster, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart,. Froebel, Spencer, together 
with the leading commentaries and monographs 
of every period upon these works, appear in this 
library. A collection ‘hag also been made of 
books describing various phases and periods of 
history of many of the great American and 
English schools, colleges and wniversities (such 
as Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, — Cornell, 
Amherst and Brown). To describe these books 
accurately would be like giving a select bibliog- 
raphy of the leading works on the _ various 
phases of education in English, French, German, 
Italian and Latin. 

There are also files, not quite complete in 
some cases, but which the donor hopes in time 
to render complete, of a great variety of periodi- 
cals from the beginning of American educational 
journalism to the present day, including the 
American Quarterly Review, Barnard’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, the Annual Reports 
of the American Institute of Instruction, and the 
Educational Review. A great variety of books 
indirectly bearing upon Education have also been 
included. Likewise, there appear reports of 
American, English and French literary, scien- 
tific and historical associations. A splendid be- 
ginning has also been made toward a textbook 
library. Dr. Penniman has long been interested 
especially in spellers, having written a spelling- 
book that has been widely used for fifteen years, 
and he has collected every important book on the 
subject that has ever been issued in this country. 
Attention has also been given to collecting 
grammars, rhetorics, geographies and other 
texts. 

Among the books of the Penniman Memorial 
Library are a number that have become of 
special interest and importance in educational 
history, and may here be worthy of special note. 
Such are the educational journals that sprang up 
early in the nineteenth century, which have pre- 
served information concerning the methods of 
Lancaster, Pestalozzi, Neef, Fellenberg, the in- 
fant and Sunday Schools, physical education, 
European school systems, and a variety of other 
topics and reforms of the day. About the same 
time the latest European ideas were also re- 
ported from first hand observation by a number 
of scholars and educators who had gone abroad 
to investigate. Several of these reports, includ- 
ing John Griscom’s A Year in Europe (1819) 
and Alexander. D. Bache’s Report on Education 
in Europe to the Trustees of Girard College 
(1839), appear in this library. Books relating 
to the history of the establishment of the “Log 
College,” the institutional ancestor of the Ameri- 
can academies, and of its founder, the Rev. 
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William Tennent, and its principal alumni, add 
a different interest to the collection. Another 
work of some importance to the “making of our 
middle schools,” which also appears in the li- 
brary, is an account of the work, of the rector 
of the Edinburgh High School, who must have 
preceded the. official seen by John Griscom dur- 
ing his famous visit of 1818, which was probably 
indirectly responsible for the adoption of the 
name “high school” for the latest type of Ameri- 
can secondary school. 

There are likewise in the new library a number 
of books connected with the early history of 
Pestalozzianism. Among them are the works of 
William Maclure, the retired Scotch-American 
merchant and man of science, who visited the 
Pestalozzian schools in Europe and brought back 
Joseph Neef to become his “master’s apostle in 
the new world.” One book containing Maclure’s 
Opinions on Various Subjects was printed at 
New Harmony, where Maclure and Neef made 
the unhappy attempt to join forces with Robert 
Owen and unite Pestalozzianism with the 
principles of the “infant school.” The Plan and 
Method of Education by Joseph Neef, “formerly 
a Coadjutor of Pestalozzi at his school near 
Berne, Switzerland,” Philadelphia, 1808, has also 
been included. The Report on the State of the 
Public Instruction in Prussia, written in 1835 by 
the great French minister of public instruction, 
Victor Cousin, in order to popularize the move- 
ment in France, also appears, both in the origi- 
nal French edition and in translation. The 
Pestalozzian movement in the United States was 
also stimulated by this work. A book connected 
with the industrial phase of the Pestalozzian re- 
forms, likewise in the library, is Mary Car- 
penter’s Reformatory Schools for Children, pub- 
lished in London in 1851. Miss Carpenter after- 
ward came to America and was instrumental in 
having the contract labor of rveformatories re- 
placed with farming, gardening and kindred 
domestic industries. 

Among the works on English education, the 
library possesses both in the original and in 
translation, Demolins’ epochal work, Anglo- 
Saxon Superiority: to What Is It Due, and also 
a copy of Matthew Arnold’s account of the French 
Eton, which was established to overcome the 
supposed superior advantages of English educa- 
tion. We are also reminded by a group of books 
and educational reports by Matthew Arnold that 
the great English essayist was for many years 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools and a mem- 
ber of educational commissions, and was well- 
known as protagonist in the struggle for uni- 
versal education in England. Various books 
produced by his father, Thomas Arnold, Eng- 
land’s greatest schoolmaster, such as his Lec- 
tures on Modern History, including the in- 
augural lecture at Oxford, and Sermons 
Preached in Rugby Chapel, likewise appear in 
this library, and give some insight into the aims 
and theories of that great educator. The library 
also affords some of the works of Dorothea 
3eale, founder of the first real college for women 


































and the first woman in England to reteive the 
doctorate in laws. The writer of the article can 
remember her, when well along in the seventies, 
kindly, open-minded, keen, and witty, and still a 
vigorous champion of the higher education of 
women. 

The hundred or more rare editions and treat- 
ises Of various writers upon educational themes 
form a most interesting part of the Penniman 
memorial library. For years Dr. Penniman has 
spent his vacations in roaming about the old 
book stores on the quais of Paris, in London, 
and ‘the Italian and German cities, picking up all 
works that might enrich his collection. Among 
the rare books that have already been placed in 
the library are several Aldines and many 
Elzevirs; and a large number of educational en- 
cyclopaedias, anthologies, treatises and books on 
method, written in Latin, German, French or 
English during the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries have been included. 
A collection of rare textbooks, especially on 
geography, also appears. Among these geogra- 
phies are several very old ones, large and. small, 
some being bound in vellum, written in Latin, 
and even going back to 1500. Many amusing 
articles might be written upon these books, by 
merely indicating the limited geographical ideas 
of the times, especially the grotesque concep- 
tions of America. The library likewise contains 
Marcel’s original work on Language as a Means 
of Mental Culture, now valued at a high figure 
by bibliophiles, together with two English trans- 
lations and later French editions. 

A number of the rare books in the library are 
connected with the educational movement gener- 
ally known as “social realism.” The adherents 
of this tendency strove to adapt education to 
actual living in a real world, and to afford direct 
practical preparation for the opportunities ané 
duties of life. It was generally recommended as 
the means of education for all members of the 
upper social class. It sought to combine with 
the literary elements taught tlie clergy in the 
Middle Ages and the scholar in the Renaissance, 
certain remnants of the old chivalric education as 
the proper training for gentlemen. It held 
schools to be of less value as an agency for edu- 
cating the young aristocrats than training 
through a tutor and travel. A good illustration 
of this educational tendency is found in Elyot’s The 
Governour (1531), Montaigne’s Essays, especially 
The Education of Children (1580), Peacham’s The 
Compleat Gentleman (1622), or Locke’s Some 
Thoughts concerning Education (1693), all of 
which form a part of the library. 

Locke is represented moreover by copies of sev- 
eral of the editions issued in the earliest years 
of the eighteenth century, and by a _ French 
translation published at Amsterdam about the 
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same time. In this collection are also a number 
of social realistic works written originally in 
French, such as “Del’éducation d’un prince” and 
“L’école du monde ou instruction d’un pére a un 
fil.” An even more interesting work of this sort 
is Sir Matthew Hale’s Contemplation, accord- 
ing to which George Washington’s mother un- 
dertook, to form the character of her famous 
son and upon which that son founded his Rules 
of Conduct. Another book belonging to this 
group and of considerable value is The Gentle- 
man’s Calling, written by the author of the 
Whole Duty of Man, London, 1677. The copy 
belonging to the library was once the property 
of Mrs. Piozzi, the friend of Dr. Samuel John- 
son, and her initials appear upon the inside cover 
and upon the title page. 

One of the striking features of this memorial 
library is the number of books containing the 
autographs of famous authors. Among these are 
Mentor’s Letters, of which the library possesses 
two copies, including the first edition anda 
French translation; the “Enseignement universel 
musique” of Jacotot (whose “Langue ¢trangére” 
and “Miathematique” are also in the library); 
Jeremy Bentham’s Chrestomathia; and The 
British System of Education by Joseph Lancaster. 

The new library has in it a number of other 
rare books that are interesting and worthy of 
mention for various reasons. A variety of ac- 
counts of the life of Fénelon and the first edition 
(1652) of the life of Sir Philip Sidney by Grevil 
are among these. The Works of Mr. Abraham 
Cowley, published at London in 1674, presents 
this rather modern Princetonian Suggestion on 
page 43 of the Essay on Education: “That all 
the Professors shall sup together in the Parlor 
within the Hall every night, and shall dine there 
twice a week at two round Tables for the con- 
venience of discourse, which shall be for the 
most part of such matters as may improve their 
Studies and Professions.” A book in the library 
that comes rather closer to Americans is Gar- 
nett’s Lectures on Female Education, which is 
prefaced by commendatory letters from the pen 
of Chief Justice John Marshall, of Governor 
DeWitt Clinton, founder of the New York Pub- 
lic School Society and propagator of the Lan- 
casterian monitorial system, of Rev. Frederic 
Beasley, Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and other distinguished men. 

The bestowal of this specia! library is both 
gracious and appropriate, and the library will 
from the first play an important part in the work 
of the new school. The endowment does honor 
to the finest and noblest sentiments of man— 
the recognition of the claims of scholarship and 
culture, and of the part that has been played in 
these attainments by the unselfish devotion of 
mothers. 
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What the pupils know is what the teacher must find out by questicning. To attempt 
to discover what they do not know is too large a task for finite minds, for what we krcw 
is brouzht within very circumscribed limits, while what we do not know is boundless. 


Why attempt the impossible ?—Levi Seeley, Trenton, N./. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MEMPHIS—OPPORTUNITIES AND _ RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES 

Memphis is the first city I have known to 
demonstrate adequately its appreciation of its 
opportunities and responsibilities in connection 
with its rural constituency. 

Other cities, many of them, have gone out 
into the surrounding country with a boom-trade 


train. Indeed, that has become a feature of 
many chambers of commerce. It is but an ex- 
tension of the show window idea. “ ‘Walk into 


my parlor,’ said the spider to the fly,” is as old 
as child’s classics. 

But it remained for the International Har- 
vester Company of Chicago to teach merchants 
that the proper way to deal with people whose 
trade the chambers of commerce seek is to have 
them have more money with which to buy. 

Under the inspiring, skilful, masterful leader- 
ship of Professor P. G. Holden and his band of 
helpers, several states and cities have been put- 
ting on campaigns for rural improvement, but it 
was left for the Business Men's Club of Mem- 
phis to cover all tributary territory with a more 
efficient campaign than has thus far been con- 
ceived by Foundation or Federal leaders. 

Facts are dry and are liable to be skipped, but 
these deserve closest attention and will repay 
intense consideraticn. 

A meeting was held in practically every rural 
and village schoolhouse within 150 miles of 
Memphis in every direction. 

The states of Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri felt the thrill of this campaign. 

Practically every school in seventy counties 
enjoyed the information and uplift of these 
Visits. 

More than 2,500 such meetings were held be- 
tween November 10 and December 10—twenty- 
eight meeting days. 

There were on the average eighty persons 
present, or 200,000 in the 2,500 meetings. 


At every meeting there was at least one ex- 
pert and a second near-expert. Every speaker 
used a chart on which in large type were given 
the facts and figures and an outline of the in- 
formation. 

How was this possible? 

Because the Memphis Business Men’s Club 
raised- $60,000. 

Because the business men in every county 
raised approximately its proportion of the ex- 
penses in that county. 

Because the railroads bore some share of the 
expense. Because the [International Harvester 
Company underwrote the whole proposition. 

Because the International Harvester Com- 
pany had at command sixty experts for such ser- 
vice whom they put into the field and kept in the 
field for the whole month. 

Because the International Harvester Com- 
pany had trained these men ani women directly 
or indirectly for this, and nowhere else can such 
crews of trained men and women for rural work 
like this be obtained. 

Because the International Harvester Com- 
pany: had enough sets of charts with stands so 
that they could be put into commission without 
delay. 

Because the press of the four states boomed 
the project abundantly. 

There were no false notes. There was no 
scolding, no irritation, no long speeches, no 
impractical dreams, no “politics,” no advertising 
of anything by anybody, “nothing to sell,” “no 
pledges to sign,” “no votes to be taken” about 
anything. Ail meetings open to everyone. 

“Better Farming,” “Let’s Raise Enough to 
Feed Ourselves,” “Boost Your Community,”’— 
these were the poster slogans. 

Memphis will feel the benefit of this cam- 
paign by the “educational agricultural brains of 
America” for years to come. 
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The realization by American-born men and women of their duty to the immigrant 
would inevitably force them to a realization of their own duties and make them ashamed 
to come short therein. The man or woman who shirks duty, the wife or husbard who 
shirks the performance of duty to children, and above all who shirks having children 
had best keep away from the immigrants, because he or she is merely a noxious feature 
in American life. The man or woman who speaks of foreign-born citizens with habitual 
contempt or hostility, using offensive nicknames about them, is doing all that can be 


done to perpetuate hyphenated Americanism in its worst form. 


Let the decent, self- 


respecting, duty-performing American man and American woman show their real and 
hearty fellow feeling with, and respect for, the immigrant by trying to help that immigrant 
to a loftier patriotism and to the practical application of such patriotism in the every 


day life of the home and the neighborhood, the state and the nation, 


Let the United 


States mean to the immigrant something more than digging ditches, running machines 


or keeping boarders,— Theodore Roosevelt, in the Metropolitan. 
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A MARTIAN OPINION 
[New York Times.] 


Suppose that some innocent canaler from the 
red planet, Mars, dropped upon New York in 
his planetoplane. He goes to our theatres. 
What would be his reflections? “This people 
have recently discovered ‘sex.’ Nothing else 
interests them. They pay, and pay high, to see 
plays about it. Intrigues, adulteries, illegitima- 
cies, prostitutions. They love what they call 
‘piquant’ situations. No piece is complete with- 


out an ‘undressing’ or ‘disrobing’ scene. I 
wonder why. The parade on the stage of 
girls, largely bereft of clothes and usually of 


sculptural distinction, is a standard attraction. 
Yet I am informed that the Americans have 
medical schools, and are not forced to depend 
upon the theatres for anatomical study. 

“The highest form of theatrical wit is what is 
called ‘double meaning.’ If an author succeeds 
in being ‘equivocal’ or ‘suggestive, he has won 
the highest success. The secret of laughter 
seems to be indelicacy. To deride virtue and 
to admire the cleverness and gayety of vice seems 
to be ‘the thing,’ as the Americans say. To 
Save appearances, the most ticklish ‘situations’ 
are often cleared up innocently. It is all ‘accord- 
ing to Aristotle,’ my American friend says; the 
object of the drama is to ‘purge, to purify, the 


mind.’ The American playwright has a singu- 
lar manner of doing it. 
“I am told that American religions forbid 


swearing. Doubtless in order to give a religious 
sanction to the drama, no play is complete with- 
out a quota of oaths.” 

So our Martian, too biliously, no doubt, in 
his otherworld ignorance, and all too generally; 
but isn’t he pretty near right? Puritanism is 
not keeping the art of the theatre clean; and 
yet that art is sterile. Beauty suffers by the ab- 
sence Of Puritanism. Not beauty, but the de- 
formity and ugliness of nastiness prevails. 

The novels, too, how remote are they from 
the old goody-goody type, how remote from 
that patient, faithful realism of Mr. Howells, 
just honored by the Institute! Sex, sex, sex! 
“Sex problems,” the old weary, dreary stuff, 
without truth of substance or dignity of manner, 
written just to sell. Ninth-rate French novels 
unredeemed by French style, Balzacs of Hoho- 
kus. There are plenty of novels of other schools, 
but the school of pornography seems to be the 
favorite. English novels republished here, 
American novels of imitation, too many of them 
are but clumsy studies of salacity. George 
Moore would feel wrath, if not remorse, at his 
successors, did he not confine his reading to his 





people among whom she has come to live. 
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own chaste productions. Our young folks must 
read about “life.” A galvanized Petronianism, 
with all the “elegance” gone, is spread before 
them. 

The worship of veiled modesty in books and 
on the stage is carried on in daily life. The 
feminine fashions have the merit of frankness. 
So has “modern conversation.” Is it in uncon- 
scious imitation of the supposed manner of 
great ladies, is it in sympathy with and reflection 
of the theatre and the novel, is it in symbol of 
the manumission of women from the old 
chastities and reticences of speech, that the talk 
of so many well-bred men and women plays so 
freely over subjects once forbidden, teeters airily 
between the medical, the prurient, and the ob- 
scene, is full of a careless familiarity that would 
have shocked an earlier and less tolerant genera- 
tion? Would Sophia Western talk like her 
father if there were a Fielding in our day? Any- 
way, one need not be accused of superfluity of 
bile if he sees a wide revolt against Puritanism 
in the United States, or of Philistinism if he in- 
sists that Puritanism was not as blue as it has 
been painted. 

“Decency,” what is becoming, what is fitting. 
There can be no comeliness, no beauty, without 
it. Not Puritanism, but anti-Puritanism, is in- 
juring beauty here. Would decency be too 
much of an “innovation” for the Americans of 
today? ‘ 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHER 


BY HON, A, 0. THOMAS 


State Superintendent, Nebraska 


Perhaps the greatest asset of a community is 
a teacher strong of character, level-headed and 
who has the ability to gather about her groups 
of young people and lead them into enjoyable 
and profitable associations. The teacher who 
feels that her work for the community is done. 
when school is closed for the day lacks the vision 
of possibilities for service which will render her 
valuable to the community far beyond the price 
of her teaching. The teacher should know the 
She 
should know intimately the children and youth 
of the neighborhood and should be able to 
gather together the talent represented therein 
and direct it into channels of use and enjoy- 
ment. Wonderful possibilities are presented to 
such a teacher. The organization of special 
clubs among the boys and girls of the school 
and the extension of the same to the community 
in general presents an attractive field for social 
service.—Report. 


? 
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A priacisle waich has any soundness should stand firm, not only now and then, but 


always and forever.—Socrates. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK, ITS PRINCIPLES, 
POLICIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


BY O, H. BENSON 
Department of Agriculture 
[Address at Conference of County Agents, at St. Louis, 1915.] 


For a number of years the agricultural col- 
leges, especially of the Northern and Central 
States, have been doing extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics. Practically all of 
this work, however, was devoted to the convey- 
ing of agricultural information direct to the 
adults, who were not permitted to attend the 
schools and colleges of agriculture. 

Most of us remember how, not many years 
ago, it was characteristic of extension meetings, 
movable schools, short courses, agricultural 
trains, farmers’ institutes and the like, to find 
but a sprinkling of boys and girls in the audi- 
ence, and after the program had proceeded for 
a little time there would be a growing restless- 
ness of those boys and girls, and eventually the 
children would leave the audience, sometimes 
alone, but more often with their parents, before 
the program was completed. 

This condition was largely due to the fact that 
most of our extension workers had a notion that 
their entire message should be prepared for and 
delivered to the adults, and oftentimes, because 
of their ambition to deliver this message with 
approval of the adults, they not only smiled 
above the heads of the children, but above the 
heads and understanding of a large per cent. of 
the adults as well. 

This indefinite plan of agricultural extension 
work was followed by another, when a specific 
effort was made to bring agricultural informa- 
tion, inspiration and values to the boys and girls 
at these various meetings at the same time that 
efforts were made to instruct and direct the 
adults. Much of this instruction, however, while 
helpful and for the time inspirational, was in 
many respects very vague in that no definite plan 
or policy for the carrying out of instructions in 
the fields and in the homes was outlined. In 
other words, the instruction was given on agri- 
culture and home economics in a sort of hap- 
hazard or with erratic arrangement. One speaker 
would discuss for a little time soils, another 
cooking, still another poultry, and so on, until 
at the end of the session the children would 
have listened to some twenty or thirty differ- 
ent subjects, and as a result would go home in 
a bewildered state of mind, a result of the over- 
feeding of information and miscellaneous sub- 
ject matter. 

One of the leading arguments for Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work as an agency of extension 
work in agriculture and home economics is 
chiefly in the fact that it confines the effort of 
workers to a few well chosen activities, organiz- 
ing not only for follow-up instruction, but for 
careful direction of the project, thus making it 
possible for the children to receive reinforce- 
ment and direction during the school vacation 


season, and to master, in a measure at least, one 
of the important farm enterprises. 

Pedagogically this plan is correct. No teacher 
ever succeeded in trying to teach well a lot of 
things at one time. In every activity of life it 
is important to do a few elemental things well 
and proceed from the known to the unknown by 
single steps. More especially is this important 
when we deal with our boys and girls. 

It takes a big man to look beyond the voter, 
the state legislature, the national congress, or 
the man who pays the bill, to see the importance 
and the real bearing of a piece of work to the 
agriculture of a distant future. 

If you are interested in getting a large num- 
ber of boys and girls to enter colleges of agri- 
culture and other educational institutions, in 
making possible a more mature development and 
training for industrial efficiency, in raising the 
common level, then certainly you must believe 
in this type of extension work. It seeks to find 
the boys and girls in their homes, upon the farms 
as well as at school, to win, lead, direct and super- 
vise their activities, and to teach them the real 
cost of achievement. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club work is an organized 
and definite form of extension. work in agricul- 
ture and home economics. It is based upon 
putting the theory of classroom, textbook and 
laboratory into practice upon the farm and in 
the home. In other words, it is a back-to-the- 
home movement, not only for the boys and girls, 
but for the school, and offers, therefore, a defi- 
nite extension agency, and outlines in a definite 
way the methods for extending agricultural edu- 
cation to the home and making it common prac- 
tice. 

It is a recognized fact that the greatest agency 
for power in any business organization or com- 
munity is co-operation and team work. The 
principles of co-operation and team work are the 
result of education and definite training. It is 
not a value or habit to be achieved over night 
as some folks seem to think. If we are to have 
citizens who can live together and make for 
themselves the ideal community, we will need 
to develop leadership and co-operative ability in 
our boys and girls. If we wait until they are 
mature men and women, their co-operative 
ability will be much like that of their forefathers. 

If in the future we are to have the “game as 
well as the name,” we must train our children, 
through group or chief effort, so they will know 
how to lead as well as follow in their home com- 
munities, and how to keep up their end of the 
evener when a community lead is to be pulled 
out of the mire. 

When you ask why we put the “Club” into 
the home project work, you might just as well 














































ask, “Wihy put the church group, into religion?” 
“Why put the school é¢entre into the com- 
munity?” “Why put the family. members under 
one roof?” “Why hold these conferences for 
the advancement of agricultural extension 
work?” “Why depend upon the town council 
or the city commission to work out the prob- 
lems of municipal government?” 

Through the entire warp and woof of local, 
state and national government, in social, public 
and official life, the principle of team work and 
co-operation is dominant. The object, then, of 
‘tthe club organization in connection with the 
home project work is to train children definitely 
for this kind of team work. 
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. Much of our effort in extension work for boys 
and girls has seen unrelated, unsystematic, dis- 
organized and. presented very much with the 
same method as was nature study in our early 
schools; a few minutes of study and talk on one 
subject today; another lesson, but on an entirely 
different and sometimes unrelated subject, to- 
morrow, Offering as some educators term it, 
vocational interest, and giving the children an 
awakening for the great out-of-doors. But a 
study of these methods and their apparent re- 
sult would lead one to believe that the average 
child needs organization as well as a carefully 
directed work in one line in order to make possi- 
ble achievement. 
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BIOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM HOLMES DAVIS 
Danville, Va. 


The great business of the elementary school 
is to develop the means of communication 
between the individual and the outside world. 
The great business of the secondary school is 
to develop character. The great business of 
the college is to develop the intellect. The 
great business of the university or technical 
school is to develop skill. All have to do with 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

In. the elementary school, the pupils are 
neither moral nor immoral, they are unmoral; 
their characters are unformed. In the second- 
ary school they become moral; their charac- 
ters are being formed. In the college they 
have become moral or immoral; their charac- 
ters are formed. These are general statements 
that have many exceptions, but they are so 
largely true that they may serve as the basis 
on which we may evaluate the work done in 
the respective grades of schools. At any rate, 
let us assume that the work of the secondary 
school has to do primarily with character 
building and ask ourselves what are the best 
means of developing the characters of adoles- 
cent. boys and girls. 

There has probably never been given a bet- 
ter definition of character than that given in 
the first chapter of the Second Epistle General 
of -Peter.. The elements as there enumerated 
are: Faith, valor, knowledge, temperance, 
patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, charity. 
If we had the time, it would be very interest- 
ing to evaluate each course of study now given 
in our secondary schools with reference to 
each of these elements, but we must confine 
ourselves to broader lines. 

All students of life seem to agree that the 
two most potent influences in the development 
of the character of an individual are heredity 
and environment. This being true and here- 
dity being fixed, as far as the school is con- 
cerned, our attention must be given to an im- 
provement of the environment of the boy who 
is entrusted to our care. What can we do for 
him along this line? What after all do we 


mean by his environment? His environment 
is that with which he comes in contact through 
either his physical or mental or spiritual 
senses. Whenever we enlarge his mental or 
his spiritual reach we enlarge his environment. 
The boy in the hovel who thinks God’s 
thoughts after Him has a better environment 
than the boy in the palace who thinks the 
Devil’s thoughts after him. Of all those things 
that go to make up the environment of any 
one, there is nothing else so powerful as 
other human beings. The best place to de- 
velop greatness is in the presence of the great. 
It is easier for a boy to be a great boy when 
he has great boys for companions. It is easier 
for a man to be a great man when he has 
great men for companions. It is from this 
point of view that the writer has become con- 
vinced that the course of study that has in it 
the greatest possibilities for good has been left 
out of the curriculum of the secondary school. 
He proposes a course that will deal with the 
boyhood and young manhood of some of the 
great men of the modern world. 

In the study of biography as a part of a 
course in history, we ask—what did this man 
do after he became a public character? In the 
proposed course we ask—what did this boy do 
while becoming great? It is impossible to. in- 
spire a boy by the deeds of a man as much 
as by the deeds of a boy. It is possible to 
bring about a feeling of comradeship with the 
boy but not with the man. sy properly han- 
dling this course, a teacher may add to his 
roll a number of those boys who have thrilled 
a world. He may let the boy of the slums or 
the boy of the backwoods associate with the 
best of the aristocracy of merit. 

The idea of doing work of this character is 
not a new one, except in part. Plutarch wrote 
his Lives for Roman youth. Longfellow 
wrote :-— 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.” 


We are told on every hand by men 
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of affairs that the greatest encouragément 
that they have had in times of  dis- 
couragement has come from studying the 


lives of others who came up through great 
tribulation. The only parts of the idea that 
have the semblance of newness are that boys 
will be helped most by the biographies of boys, 
rather than by the biographies cf men, and that 
this course shall be given a definite place in 
our school curricula. 

Suppose a boy could attend the same school 
with Franklin and Washington and Lin- 
coln and Garfield and Wilson and Edison and 
Burbank and such and could know while with 
them that they were to become such men as 
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they did become, what would he get from that 


school? ‘It is possible for a live teacher with 
the aid of good texts prepared for the pur- 
pose to make these men as boys more real 
companions to this boy than are many of the 
boys of one neighborhood to other boys of 
the same neighborhood. ._ And what boy -is 
there who would not have greater faith and 
greater valor and greater knowledge and 
greater temperance and greater patience and 
greater godliness and greater brotherly kind- 
ness and greater charity from this comrade- 
ship with the great? 


“As one lamp lights another nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Professor Priest of Seattle, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, but later manager of a Ly- 
ceum Bureau, is once more on the staff of the uni- 
versity under conditions greatly io his liking. He 
has English and Public Speaking as his major, 
but he is sure to be one of President Suzzallo’s 
chief aids in promoting the attractiveness of the 
university and magnifying its popularity. 

Congressman Dan Stephens of Fremont, Ne- 
braska, as usual draws extra good committee ap- 
pointments, and he is an educator Congressman. 

The New York Tribune of December 20 
styles William McAndrew one of the ablest and 
most progressive educators in the public school 
system of the city. 

Miss Anne A. Bustard, principal of the high 
school at Steubenville, Ohio, is one of the ablest 
secondary school principals we know. She has 
demonstrated that a woman can be as skilful a 
leader in scholarship, in administration as a 
man. Steubenville has never had a more suc- 
cessful school than under Miss Bustard’s leader- 
ship. 

Professor C. M. Copeland, Ohio University, 
Athens, has a Sunday school class in the First 
Methodist Church that has 3,652 men enrolled. 
We have seen a photograph of the class with 


more than 2,800 members present. The class 
is seven years old. 
Alonzo Meserve, Bowdoin School, Boston, 


who has leave of absence of a year before he 
retires from active service, has spent several 
months in travel to the Pacific Coast via the 
Panama Canal. By the by, he was one of those who 
were held up by the “slide” in the treacherous 
“cut.” Incidentally he spent Thanksgiving Day 
with his son, Charles Arthur, of the University of 
Arizona. 


Miss Florence Updegraff, principal of the high 
school of 400 young people, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, is a remarkable inspiration, especially to 
the young men, who carry off athletic honors in 
the interscholastic contests of that district. The 
loyal devotion and enthusiasm of the faculty, 


the students and the public is-a great tribute to 
Miss Updegraff’s efficient leadership. 


Warren P. Adams, representative of the 
Merriams of International Dictionary fame, has 
had a richer life with literary men of the last half 
century than any other educator now in the 
game. He was for a long time on the Boston 
soard of Education and later on the Cambridge 
Board of Education. In-early life he was in the 
publishing house in which Boston’s literati had 
their headquarters and he was, as he still is, a 
favorite with men of letters. 


Miss Florence E. Ward, who takes charge of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture under the di- 
rection of O. H. Benson of States Relation Ser- 
vice, has had as wide a range of successful ex- 
perience as any woman we know. From a state 
normal school in Texas: she went to the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls, and 
thence to the Agricultural College at Pullman, 
Washington. As a sample of her enterprise she 
was @ne of the first women in America to go to 
Rome to study the work of Madame Montessori. 
She has been eminently successful on the educa- 
tional lecture platform. 

Howard J. Rogers, one time prominent as an 
educational official, having charge of the entire 
Educational Exhibit at St. Louis in 1903, and 
one of the leading men in the State Department 
of Education in Albany, has been sentenced to 
five years in the penitentiary for his. connection 
with the First National Bank of Amsterdam, 
New York. Few men had greater promise of 
eminent professional success than did he ten 
years ago, but speculation of the wildest kind 
led him into trouble, into which he went deeper 
and deeper until the very pitiable showing in the 
recent trial. Judge Draper’s upright and down- 
right honesty were in evidence about nine years 
ago when he learned of some dealings of Mr. 
Rogers, then his chief of staff. Upon the first 
rumors of trouble he sent for Mr. Rogers and 
showed him what he had learned. “Clear your 
skirts at once or hand me your resignation.” 
The resignation was received. 

In the School Bulletin, Syracuse, for Novem- 
ber, Mr. Bardeen gives a full account of the trial 
and of the educational record of Mr. Rogers, 
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THE COUNTY UNIT 


Of all the slogans, official and professional, 
none is more persistently heralded just now 
than the “county unit,” and it would be especi- 
ally comfortable to fall in with the procession 
but unfortunately we-have not seen our way 
clear to appreciate the zeal of its champions. 


There is no uniformity of purpose in the 
“county unit” plan. 


There is nothing in the “county unit” that is 
significant. It is so vague as to be well nigh 
vicious, and yet eminent leaders echo the slogan 
as though it were a clear highway to educa- 
tional prosperity. 

The only idea that is worthy the champion- 
ship of an intelligent layman or expert is “the 
most equitable unit,” 
In Massachusetts the “county unit” would be 
In Utah it would 
put a stop to the trend of progress. Nowhere 
would it be equitable. 

‘From the standpoint of equalizing taxes the 
state would be much more equitable than the 
county. For instance, what justice would there 
be in allowing Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to 
help the rural districts of that county and not 
help much nearer towns in Beaver County than 
some in Allegheny County. In the case of 
Cook County, Illinois, most of the out-of- 
Chicago school districts are farther from the 
Cook County court house than most of the 
districts in Dupage County. The “county 
unit” would practically wipe out local school 
taxes in Cook County and would be no relief 


“the commercial unit.” 


absolutely demoralizing. 
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whatever to the school districts of Dupage 
County. If the object is to have Pittsburgh 
tax-payers help outlying towns the unit should 
be a circle of given distance from the city. The 
“county unit” in Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco would help no one out of Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. Indeed, the “county unit” 
idea in a multitude of instances would be a 
scheme of injustice. 



















The state unit would be much more equable 
than a “county wmnit” and yet a Pennsylvania 
unit would be unjust to that part of New Jersey 
which contributes so much to the tax-value of 
Philadelphia and those parts of Ohio and West 
Virginia that contribute so much to the wealth 
of Pittsburgh. In case of an Illinois state unit 
Chicago would help fifty counties in Illinois 
which make no appreciable contribution to 
her prosperity and would be of no benefit what- 
ever to fifty counties in Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin which make immense contributions 
to her prosperity. The state unit in Mississippi 
gets no benefit from Memphis, New Orleans, 
Mobile or Birmingham, to all of which cities 
Mississippi makes enormous contributions of 
wealth. Injustice is written all over any 
scheme that puts a political division as the range 
of tax-benefit from a rich centre. 

In the South they cry for the “county unit” 
to escape the evils of the state unit, while the 
states in the North that want a “county unit” 
want to escape from the township unit. In 
the South the whole movement is toward local 
responsibility, in the North it is away from local 
responsibility. When two trains go in oppo- 
site directions on parallel tracks they are to- 
gether for a moment, but they could not be 
together again unless they went around the 
world. So the “county unit” in the North and 
South may be together for a year or two, but 
they are headed in entirely different directions 
and they will never meet again. In the South 
it is a way station toward local responsibility, 
and in the North it is a way station away from 
local responsibility, and it is merely a cross 
track, junction and not a city or village station. 

If present conditions are to be overturned 
why not study a scheme which shall make a 
city merge its taxes in its entire commercial 
district, in which case Memphis would help 
seventy counties in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. 

The “county unit” is a non-student’s scheme, 
a dodger’s makeshift. 

A commercial unit is the only scientific unit. 
Why cannot educators be statesmen enough to 
grasp a great idea that is just and equitable? 
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NEW YORK’S LATEST DEVELOPMENT 


Mayor Mitchel has more than met the prophe- 
cies of his friends. The three reappoint- 
ments are Miss Martha Lincoln Draper, Kobert 
L. Harrison and John Whalen. Mr. Harrison 
was an unsuccessful candidate for President 
against Mr. Churchill in 1914. The new ap- 
pointments for Manhattan are Leo Arnstein and 
Edmund Dwight. For six years Mr. Arnstein 
has been closely associated with George Mc- 
Aneny. From 1910 to 1914 he served as Bor- 
ough Secretary in the office of President of 
Manhattan under President McAneny and for 
the past two years he has been assistant to the 
president of the Board of Aldermen. He has 
served on many important committees of the 
Board of Estimate, as Mr. McAneny’s represen- 
tative, particularly the Budget Committees. 
Mr. Dwight is a business man, prominent in in- 
surance. For several years he has been vice- 
president of the New York Juvenile Asylum. 

For Brooklyn the mayor appointed Walter H. 
Gilpatric, a lawyer, member of the firm of 
Bassett, Thompson & Gilpatric, and for three 
years a member of the local school board; Fred- 
erick Bruckbauer, merchant, long active in civic 
work and for a number of years 2 member and 
chairman of the local school board; Frederick 
W. Atkinson, president of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, with experience in public edu- 
cational matters, and Mrs. Edward A. Quin. 
She is a graduate of Adelphi Academy and 
Smith College and has been active in civic work 
in Brooklyn. She is president of the Women’s 
Branch, City Mission Society, and president of 
the Civitas Club. For the Bronx the mayor se- 
lected Thomas J. Carroll. He is president of 
the Stereotypers’ Union of New York City, 
president of the Allied Printing Trades Council 
of New York State, and president of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council of New York City. For 
Queens, John Halpin, a lawyer, was appointed. 


He is associated with the firm of Bowers & 


Sands. In connection with the appointments 
the mayor said: “Most careful effort was made 
to obtain the services of representative citizens, 
who at the same time had a sympathetic and 
practical understanding of school matters.” 
Thomas W. Churchill remains upon the 
board, but declines to be a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the Board, an honor that is to go to 
William G. Willcox, a successful lawyer of large 
wealth, who has been upon the board for some 
time. Mr. Willcox is a native of Reading, 
Massachusetts. His father, a Congregational 
clergyman, as administrator of the famous Stone 
estate, bequeathed largely to Wellesley College, 
had greater influence in the direction of the 
affairs of the college than any one else has had 
aside from Henry F. Durant, its founder. A 
brother was a professor in Cornell University for 
twenty-five years and one of the leading au- 
thorities of the world on statistics and eco- 
nomics. A sister was for a quarter of a cen- 
tury a professor in Wellesley, and another sister 
has served several years on the Board of Edu- 
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cation in Malden, Massachusetts. From this it 
will be seen that Mr. Willcox has always been 
in an educational atmosphere. 

Mr. Willcox will certainly make his adminis- 
tration highly educational, and it will be in 
hearty accord with the views of Mayor Mitchel. 
Apparently Mr. Wirt will have a most sym- 
pathetic board with which to continue his 
demonstrations. 





NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 

The New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
met as usual at Atlantic City December 27-29. 
Under the presidency of Dr. William A. Wetzel, 
Principal of Trenton High School, it had one of 
its most successful meetings. 

Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, whose reputation is country-wide for prac- 
tical vision in school ideas, was largely in evi- 
dence and as usual all his addresses were heard 
with avidity. 

The music, under Miss Catharine M. Zisgen, 
supervisor of music at Trenton, was sweet, at- 
tractive and accomplished. The address of 
President John Grier Hibben, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, on “Sources of Power,” held the at- 
tention of the large audience and was sugges- 
tive, practical and of marked beauty and effec- 
tiveness. 

Dr. J. J. Savitz, supervising principal of 
Westfield, N. J., schools, gave an enlighten- 
ing and finished address on “Growth Through 
Supervision.” As a further development of this 
subject and largely from the point of view of 
“the supervised” the paper of Miss Myra I. 
Billings of the Montclair Normal School was 
unique. It was sweeping but not cynical, it was 
minute but not finical, it touched all the weak 
points and needs of the average supervisor or 
examiner and yet it spent no time in exhibiting 
the wounds of the “supervised.” In other 
words, it pleaded more for a spirit of direct 
helpfulness and guidance on the part of the 
supervisors and was no maudlin plea for sym- 
pathy. 

Rarely has any speaker before an educational 
convention, which hears so many good things, 
received such generous and long-continued ap- 
plause as greeted Rev. Dr. Charles R. Brown of 
Yale Theological Seminary in his address on 
“The True Definition of a Man.” 

To those who are familiar with the career of 
Dr. Brown, for many years pastor of the largest 
church on the Pacific Coast, this might not come 
as a surprise, but the rich treatment of what 
might be thought to be a commonplace topic 
seemed to shock the audience to a state of 
riveted attention and a resulting glow of satis- 
faction, as delightful as it was unlooked for. 

Someone was wide-awake when Dr. Brown 
was called to the rostrum. 

The management of the present year has 
every reason to be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful outcome of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association. 


— 
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RETIREMENT OF B. M. WATSON 


After eight years of exceptionally valuable 
service as superintendent of Spokane, B. 
M. Watson has notified the Board of Education 
that he will retire from this service at the end 
of the school year in June. His successor must 
be elected in February. This announcement 
will be a surprise to all who have known of his 
success with pupils, teachers, members of the 
Board of Education and the public. 

The following is his letter of announcement :— 


This is to inform you that | shall not 
be a candidate for reappointment to my 
present position, the contract for which 
expires July 1, 1916. At that time I 
shall have completed eight good years 
as superintendent of the schools of this 
city. 

During these years I have enjoyed 
the constant support of the board of 
school directors, the faithful co-opera- 
tion and friendship of my fellow 
workers in the teaching corps, super- 
visory force and office staff, and the 
kindly consideration of pupils, parents 
and public. 

It will be my earnest endeavor to 
continue aggressively all departments 
of our work until the close of my term, 
to leave the schools in the best possible 
condition, and to render my successor 
all the assistance within my power. 


Mr. Watson has been a masterful director of 
school work. He is one of the few men who 
have gone from a grammar school principalship 
in a city far away (Syracuse) into the superin- 
tendency of an important city, but from the first 
day he was a master of details, administrative 
and professional. The schools of Spokane 
under his leadership have stood for definite 
achievement. The press, the pulpit, the clubs, 
the professional and business men, all join in 
sincere regret that he has made this announce- 
ment. 


~~ —_-s 


CAMBRIDGE SANITY 


We have already referred to the triumph of 
non-partisanship in the Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, school board election recently, but there 
are phases of it which deserve especial praise. 
A new city charter changed the membership 
of the board from five to seven, six chosen by 
election, the mayor being the seventh; this elec- 
tion, therefore, was for the ent:re six members. 
The board had appeared to the public to be 
ultra-partisan and most defiant of the opinion 
of all critics. Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman, who 
has been on the board for six and a half years, 
was the leader in the non-partisan movement. 
She was sanity personified in that she insisted 
that the non-partisanship should be genuine with 
three Democrats and three Republicans, three 
Catholics and three Protestants. She says that 
the most effective campaign speech was that of 
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Professor Jeremiah D. M. Ford of Harvard 
University, who always said:— 

“I’m as good a Catholic as any on the board, 
but 1 do not want religious prejudice to play 
any part in school affairs. 1 am as good a 
Democrat as any on the board, but I do not 
want politics to play any part in school affairs.” 

This prevented any religious zealotry play- 
ing a part. That is the height of sanity. 

Mrs. Whitman’s husband is Edmund Allen 
Whitman of the firm of Elder, Whitman and 
Barnum of Boston, which is one of the leading 
law firms of New England. 


——~ --s 
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WARD TO WASHINGTON 


Edward J. Ward, social leader in Rochester, 
N. Y., and later of Wisconsin, under the 
direction of the State University, becomes 
special collaborator of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education with an office in Washing- 
ton. He will thus continue on a national scale 
the work of community organization. 

Gee 


SUNSHINE BANK 


The latest phase of educational newness is a 
scheme for a “Sunshine Bank.” Its chief booster 
is Arthur F. Killick. Here is what he says of it:— 

“The bank idea is deep rooted in the minds 
of our boys and girls and they are coming to 
think and act only in terms of dollars. That is 
wrong, as most of them never will be bank presi- 
dents. Children should learn that there is some 
joy in life aside from that gained through money. 
My scheme is to teach them that ideal by the 
banking system. The Sunshine Bank should 
have a passbook, just like those issued by real 
banks, and the by-laws and rules of the bank 
should be printed in the books. Deposits would 
be good deeds—sunshine—and would be entered 
by the boys and girls themselves. I believe a 
written record of kind things would be an in- 
centive to the depositors to do more kind things, 
just as a few dollars in the bank spurs a de- 
positor to more savings.” 

The more sunshine the better. 
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The question of military training in high 
schools makes the Pacifists fight like trained 
warriors, When it comes to a fight the fight- 
less are capable of putting up a fierce fight. 


San Diego Board of Education unanimously 
rejected the plan to introduce military drill into 
the high school and Los Angeles rejected it by 
a vote of four to three. 


What was formerly the “Teachers’ Federa- 
tion Bulletin,” Chicago, is now issued as “Mar- 
garet A. Haley’s Bulletin.” 


If Wirt can carry his religious scheme into 
the schools he will be the first one to do it. 


“Next to the criginator of a good sentence 
is the first quoter of it.”—Emerson. 


February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit, 
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PADDED FALSEHOODS 


Vile and vicious accusers of public schools have 
once more been shown to be dezlers in “padded 
falsehoods.” 

W. L. Bodine, superintendent of compulsory 
education, Chicago, has reported to the Board of 
Education that the charges of gross immorality 
on the part of high school girls are false. He sub- 
mitted his report of a survey on moral conditions 
in and around the 300 schools of the city. It was 
made following the adoption by the- Board of a 
resolution submitted by John W. Eckhart. 

The report asserts that after a careful investiga- 
tion only an occasional case of an immoral high 
school girl was found. Mr. Bodine had fifty-three 
truant officers making the survey. Records of 
the Juvenile and Morals court were investigated, 
physicians in charge of maternity hospitals were 
questioned, superintendents of homes for girls who 
have gone wrong were seen, and others who 
might have information were interviewed. 

Numerous cases of saloons adjoining school- 
houses were reported, with the names of the 
owners and addresses. A record was made of 
all rooming houses, saloons, poolrooms, candy 
stores, ice cream parlors, chop suev restaurants, 
and moving picture theatres in every school dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Bodine begins by saying that “the state- 
ment that 359 high school girls in this city were 
pregnant in one year is a padded falsehood that 
is a shameful slander of the moral standard of 
Chicago high school girls.” 

Mr. Bodine cites what few cases of sex im- 
morality came to the attention of the courts, in- 
stitutions and school authorities. 

“High school boys were found loafing during 
school hours,” the report reads, “in places near 
the school and in poolrooms. Few were in the 
Juvenile court during the year on delinquency 
charges. One group of high school boys and 
girls were in conference last spring with court 
officials for immoral conduct. There were several 
instances of immorality among pupils who at- 
tended elementary schools. 

“The school system is honeycombed with 
saloons in close proximity to the school buildings 
and playgrounds. Some are within ten to fifty feet 
from schools. 

“A suspected case that developed December 6 
of indiscreet conduct between two high school 
girls and one high school boy and an- 
other young man is now being investigated by 
this department. 

“One feature of the investigation was the moral 
influence of the Lucy Flower Technical High 
School for Girls, over 200 girls attending school 
in a building located in a bad environment, which 
demonstrates that a good girl can remain good 
in the midst of undesirable surroundings. 

“Miss Dora Wells, principal of the school 
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(Twenty-sixth street and Wabash avenue), did not 
know of a single instance where any of her pupils 
were even enceinte or found guilty of immorality. 
Several times it has become necessary for the 
police and the compulsory education department 
to co-operate in raids of disorderly houses across 
the street from this school. 


“The only record obtainable at this school of 
exclusions is that of a girl whose parents operated 
an objectionable rooming house, and of another 
girl whose conduct while at the school was good, 
but who was excluded when rumors of an unfor- 
tunate ‘romance’ before she came to the school 
reached the principal. 

Deans of girls were asked if there had been 
any cases in their high schools in which the 
morality or chastity of girls was questioned, and 
ii there have been any cases in the Juvenile courts 
on such a charge. There were only three cases in 
addition to those mentioned at the Flower school. 
There was a case of ten years ago in which the 
girl was a victim of an abortion 

Another case two years ago was reported in 
which a girl’s father took her into court for al- 
leged misconduct. The girl was exonerated by 
the court. The third case was five years ago, 
when a girl was taken into the Juvenile court in 
a case involving a number of boys and other girls 
not in high school. 





JOHN GUNCKEL 
BY ALICE BENTLEY GARDINER 


The feet walk slow 
In Boyville. 

The flags hang low 
In Boyville. 


An awesome hush, a tear in the eye, 

A spirit beloved has said, “Good-by,” 
A spirit so clean, so bright, so fine, 

That we catch a glimpse of love divine. 


They all speak low 
In Boyville. 

They loved him so 
In Boyville. 


An empty chair 
In Boyville. 

They need him there 
In Boyville. 


We hear him say, as we see him smile, 
“I have just gone on another mile, 
Into the country of By-and-By, 

Of rest and peace and the sunset sky. 


“Be fair andsquare 
In Boyville. 
I love you there 
In Boyville.” 
—Gunckel Memorial Volume. 


+ 





The only religion that can really do anything for me is the religion that makes me 


want to do something for you,— Henry Van Dyke, 














LATIN IN THE GRADES 


BY T. JENNIE GREEN 
State Normal S hool, Kirksville, Mo. 


Among the questions asked in a recent issue 
of the Journal of Education were these: Can 
enough Latin be mastered (in the eighth grade) 
to save a year or a half-year in the high school? 
If so, is it worth while? 

At this time when so much is being said about 
the reorganization of our schools on some system 
other than the present one of 8+4, and about 
the introduction of subjects now taught in the 
high school a year or two earlier in the course, 
it is fortunate for Latin that some schools have 
been teaching it in the grades for a sufficiently 
long time to be able to speak with some authority 
for or against such innovation. Several years 
ago many of the larger school systems in Cali- 
fornia introduced Latin in the seventh grade, and 
experience has led many California teachers to 
consider that grade as the ideal place for begin- 
ning the study. The same thing has been done in 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids and other 
cities, and if any of the teachers have been dis- 
satisfied with the results they have not been the 
ones who have expressed their views in all our 
classical periodicals. They have been unanimous 
in saying that the teaching of Latin in the grades 
greatly lightens the difficulty, and to some ex- 
tent removes the necessity of teaching formal 
English grammar. They say that it aids the work 
in spelling and in literature, that the introduction 
of new material in the seventh grade adds inter- 
est, that the pupil likes to learn something that he 
has not been learning in the preceding grades, 
and that he attempts new words without the fear 
and bashfulness with which he attempts them two 
years later. 

A teacher in Indianapolis says that in the 
Irvington School Latin had been an elective in 
the eighth grade for a number of years, and that 
in a recent year, when about half the class had 
elected Latin, she gave a test on English grammar 
which both sections were studying. The section 
which was studying Latin made an average of 
eighty-five per cent., the other failed to make an 
average of seventy per cent. She says: “This 
difference is not because the Latin division is that 
percentage stronger in all work. I feel that much 
of this difference arises from the fact that Latin 
is conducive to good habits of study.” 

A superintendent said to me recently that for 
four or five years his school had offered a Latin 
and a non-Latin course, and it had often been 
commented upon by the teachers that the pupils 
of the Latin division were the ones who made the 
highest rank and gave the least trouble in disci- 
pline. He added that though it might be true that 
only the more stable and hard working pupils 
elected Latin, it was also true that the study of 
Latin added poise and self-mastery, and terded 
to make a student dependable. 

I have had sufficient experience with Latin in 
the eighth grade to speak of the advantage the 
younger child has cver the one « vear older irf the 
fnatter of pronunciation and in ability to acquire 
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vocabulary. In the eighth grade he seems al- 
most possessed of a sense that the child of the 
ninth grade has lost—the sense of hearing, and 
then remembering the thing heard. 

It should be borne in mind that the Latin 
taught in the seventh and eighth grades must be 
somewhat simpler than that usually taught in the 
ninth grade, and more of it must be taught orally. 
It has been found best in California to give two 
years to preparatory work before Caesar is read, 
but students so prepared have ranked above those 
who did all their preparation in the ninth grade, 
and the per cent. of failures has been much 
smaller. 

I believe the few hundred words the child gets 
in these two years will give him the key to many 
common English words, and that this vocabulary 
and the knowledge of English grammar that he 
gets, together with the habits of accuracy and ob- 
servation that he must have cultivated, will make 
the course in Latin worth while even though he 
does not continue it beyond the eighth grade. If 
he enters the high school he will have mastered, 
at a time when his mind was plastic and memory 
work was easy, the first essentials in vocabulary, 
form and syntax, and will be the better prepared 
for language study, ancient or modern. 

I most heartily favor the introduction of Latin 
in the seventh and eighth grades, but as Latin 
teachers we shall have to get some new methods. 
We must make more use of the sense of hearing, 
we must use subject matter of more interest to 
young children than diluted Caesar, and we must 
either sit at the feet of the successful grade 
teacher and learn how to teach children, or turn 
the teaching of Latin over to the grade teacher. 

For the past sixteen months the world has 
talked much of German efficiency at home and on 
the battle field. I wonder how much of that 
efficiency can be traced to the German educa- 
tional system, and how much of the efficiency of 
their education is due to the requirements in 
Latin in the early stages of that education? 
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Elmer FE. Brown, Chancelior New York 
University, New York: The great war marks 
a turning point in the history of the civilized 
world. These things have all happened in the 
early dawn of civilization. The great war has 
shown us that the world has hardly begun to 
be civilized as yet. We are living in the morn- 
ing twilight of a world that is yet to become 
civilized. It is the function of a national edu- 
cational association to plan from the ground 
up a national system which shall be equal to 
the demands of any national emergency as 
well as equal to the daily needs of the nation. 
In the first place, we must bring up a people 
indoctrinated with a sense of obligation to the 
good of all. Whether brought wp to be sol- 
diers or not, they are to learn that they do 
not live unto themselves; that even their “last 
full measure of devotion” is due to their 
country; that even their private i 
and ought to be public service. 
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TEACHING MORALS T0 LITTLE CHILDREN—(1.) 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


Teaching morals in school is inevitable, and 
any teacher who says, “The required studies 
keep me so busy I have no time for ethics” is 
shutting her eyes to the real state of 
the case. By her personality, her example 
and her attitude toward the children’s behavior, 
she is helping them to distinguish between right 
and wrong, and to form habits that agree with 
her notions of ethics, at least schoolroom ethics. 

During their first days of school, children 
are often oppressed by the unaccustomed re- 
straint, unless the teacher allows considerable 
freedom, and lets the realization that there must 
be regulations come gradually. An instance 
of premature enforcement of rules and total 
lack of appreciation of the child’s point of view 
is the case of one young teacher, whose desire 
for good order was so strong that the first 
day she shook a little boy who quite innocently 
and politely made a genial remark to a neigh- 
boring child. He went home aggrieved, and 
sobbed to his mother, “She didn’t tell us it was 
naughty to talk.” 

Every teacher is creating a schoolroom public 
opinion whether she will or not. Acts quite cor- 
rect uf the home are here tagged right or wrong 
and’ certain right habits are being formed 
through the work and discipline. 

There is also much intrinsic moral teaching 
in the studies themselves, even the limited sub- 
jects of the lower grades, and the very act of 
learning induces patience, concentration, indus- 
try and obedience. 

The question is whether this incidental moral 
teaching, with the practical formation of good 
habits, is enough, or whether it shall be supple- 
mented by conscious moral teaching. One can 
readily see the danger of making children too 
introspective, when such teaching is abstract or 
formal. We don’t want our children to be prigs 
or morbidly conscientious, but spontaneous, and 
unconsciously good. This will only be gained 
by moral instruction that is neither moralizing 
nor the dissection of morals. 

For little children ideals of right-doing are 
held up and moral distinctions shown in a 
natural and delightful way through stories. The 
use of stories as a vehicle for moral teaching 
cannot be overestimated, especially when they 
are made vivid through dramatization and il- 
lustration. History, myth, fable, fairy story, 
Bible story and modern tale all contribute to 
the material that may be drawn upon, and the 
only caution necessary is that the stories shall 
be left to do their own work, and not have 
their moral tagged on or “rubbed in.” 

Another means of inculcating both right ideals 
and habits is through games, as those progres- 
sive teachers realize who arrange to join in the 
children’s play time, not only in the regulated 
plays of the schoolroom but outdoors at recess. 
Fairness, honesty, truthfulness, good-temper, 








generosity, kindness and patience are necessary 
in all games, and may be particularly insisted 
upon when the teacher is a participant. 

Songs, pictures and poemis may also play a 
part in the teaching of morals. 

That these articles may be practical, I will 
consider specific moral traits. 


1. TRUTHFULNESS. 


This is a particularly important quality to in- 
sist upon with children in the first and second 
grades. and to make clear to them, because 
their imagination has heretofore had full play, 
and they need now to be able to-distinguish be- 
tween fact and fancy, and while the imagination 
is not quenched, to gain accuracy and the ability 
to relate facts correctly. 

The teacher’s scrupulousness in regard to 
truth-telling is a very important factor. She 
should be painstaking in her effort to be accu- 
rate, correcting herself if she finds she is in 
error, even to such minute details as the exact 
date or hour of an unimportant event. This 
might seem pedantic with adults, but it will help 
children to form the habit of accuracy. _ Any 
question in their minds of the teacher’s wilfully 
telling what is not true or any inexactness upon 
her part will shatter their ideal of perfect truth- 
fulness. 

A splendid help in developing accuracy is to 
observe objects of nature. The children’s de- 
scription of a bird or a flower will often be 
proved quite false when compared with the real 
flower or a picture of the bird. Any hand-work 
that is done is training in exactness, and so, to 
a certain extent, leads toward truth. 

Among stories that will help to form the ideal 
of truthfulness, explain just what veracity is, 
and make lying appear both hateful and in- 
effectual, are the following, several of which 
need to be simplified :-— 

“The Shepherd Boy Who Cried ‘Wolf!” 
Aesop. Fables. Bryant: “Stories to Tell 
to Children,” page 68. Shows how those who 
lie are not believed when telling the truth. 

“Peasant Truth,” Van Sickle and Wilhelmina 
Seegmuller, Riverside Third Reader, page 55. 
Confessing a wrong deed. 

“The Necklace of Truth,” Mace. Home 
Fairy Tales, page 98. Emphasizes stretching the 
truth, keeping back part of truth and telling an 
actual untruth. 

“The Lost Purse,” Riverside Third Reader, 
page 95. How lying brought loss instead of 
gain. 

“The Broken Window-Pane,” Lindsay. “More 
Mother Stories,” page 103. The relief that 
comes from confessing the truth. 

“A Story of Washington’s Boyhood.” River- 
side Third Reader, page 99. Telling the truth 
when difficult. 

Truth telling is essential to many games, par- 






















































ticularly those in which a child is blindfolded 
and his word must be relied upon that he can- 
not see. Hide and seek and tag aiso offer op- 
portunities to cheat for the untruthful child. 

A splendid game for developing accuracy is 
Observation, in which the children file by a table 
on which are a number of objects which they 
afterwards attempt to name. Identification of 
objects by smell, taste, touch and hearing also 
trains the various senses to report correctly. 
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INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


In his annual report to the Corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, President Maclaurin 
reviews the progress of the Institute during the past 
year. 

Additions to the personnel of the Corporation are of 
sterling character, including Howard Elliott and Edwin 
S. Webster, ’88, while the members nominated by the 
alumni are: William H. King of New York City, '94; 
James W. Rollins, ’78, and Jasper Whiting, 89. The 
losses within the faculty have been smaller than usual, 
the most notable being the retirement after twenty-two 
years of service of Professor Arlo Bates and the resig- 
nation of Associate Professor Harold A. Everett of the 
Department of Naval Architecture. Professor Baites 
retires under the advantages offered by the Carnegie 
Foundation, while Professor Everett goes to a position 
in the Post Graduate School of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. The most important promo- 
tion is that of Professor H. G. Pearson to the head of 
the Department of English. 

With reference to registration at Technology, Presi- 
dent Maclaurin sets forth the figure at 1,900 students, 
the corresponding number last year at the same time 
being 1,816. The rapid growth of the Institute in recent 
years makes it clear that our new buildings are none 
too large, and that in several important departments 


they will soon have to face the problem of further 
building or of limitation of numbers. For many years 
there has been a steady growth in the number of 


students coming to Technology from other colleges. 
This year there are 331 students, 17 per cent. of the 
whole student body, who are graduates of colleges, 
the corresponding number last year being 290. A great 
number of men come-to the Institute after a year or 
more in some other college, and this group now reaches 
the total of 559. More than one-third of the students 
who are new to the Institute have come from some other 
college. The whole number of foreigners is now 125, 
more than six and one-half per cent. of the whole stu- 
dent body and twice the number in proportion to total 
registration of any other institution of higher learning 
in the country. Within the union students continue to 
come from all states, with notable increases in Ohio and 
Illinois and from the Southern States. The rapid rise 
of numbers in recent years is shown by the fact that 
more than half the graduates have gone forth from the 
Institute within the past nine years. 

The educational problems of such schools are re: 
ceiving much attention from the outside, from investi- 
gations carried on by the Carnegie Foundation and by 
engineering organizations. At Technology the educa- 
tional problems have received ample consideration, 
while it has been fortunate in its position with refer- 
ence to research work. One ofthe most important devel- 
opments of recent years has been the establishment of the 
electrical research laboratory, and the experience with 
this department indicates what will happen when other 
branches of engineering have funds available for carry- 
ing on similar work. 

The research division of electrical engineering began 
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very modestly two years ago, and this year it has avail- 
able $30,000 for its work. during the year. 

The group of buildings forms a notable addition to the 
educational buildings of the world. Boston is peculiarly 
fortunate in its great educational traditions and it has 
been a serious responsibility to erect a group of build- 
ings that would be worthy of those traditions and at 
the same time satisfy the practical needs of the insti- 
tution and keep within reasonable limits of cost. Those 
who have supplied most of the funds for this great 
undertaking have expressed themselves as thoroughly 
satisfied with the work and with the way it has been 
carried out. It is planned to) have the dedication exer- 
cises June 12-14, 1916. 

The original plans for the New Technology contem- 
plated carrying the whole institute to Cambridge. Later 
the decision of ithe supreme court with reference to the 
property on Boylston street, and the necessity of keep- 
ing expenses within the limit of funds available or in 
prospect, made a change in the plans expedient. It 
was, therefore, decided to house the architectural de- 
partment in the Rogers building since that department 
may most readily be separated from the others. The 
Rogers building is well placed and is readily adapted 
for a school of architecture. 

“When I came to this Institute six years ago, a site 
of twenty-five acres was a dream of the future,” said 
Dr. Maclaurin. “We have now paid for and occupied a 
site of double that area, which is generally recognized 
to be well suited to our needs.” 
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MUSICAL SKILL IN SCHOOL 


The problem of the foreigner in-the life of our country 
and its institutions has often seemed and still seems a 
perplexing one. 

We do not like to see the orderly process of govern- 
ment to which we have long been accustomed invaded, our 
gentle, courteous and gracious relations with each other 
ruthlessly trampled on and ourselves in fact crowded to 
the wall. 

There is much that is trying and disagreeable. This is 
especially evident in our large cities where the foreigners 
most do congregate and where they seem specially push- 
ing and aggressive. 

All this is apparent to the most superficial observer. 

But it is not all darkness. There are gleams of light 
that show how some of the traits, exhibited by foreign 
children especially may be grafted on with profit to the 
lives of American children. Among the more noticeable 
of these is the habit of obedience. All teachers who have 
large numbers of foreign children agree that they are 
easily amenable to discipline and that the occasions of 
their disobedience are almost negligible. 

In a sense this is a negative quality. There are other 
habits and tastes, the direct heritage of the various races, 
that bid fair to work a lasting benefit to American chil- 
dren. 

One of the most conspicuous of these is musical art and 
training. I visited recently Grammar School No. 3, West 
Hoboken, N. J., Miss M. C. Contessa, principal. Miss 
Contessa, of foreign parentage herself, was born in this 
country and is a full-blooded American. 

It was natural that her parentage should carry with it 
a love of music and the keenest appreciation of her pu- 
pils’ knowledge of this important art. 

In a school of 1,000 pupils about 800 are of foreign 
lineage. The love of music on the part of these pupils is 
shown by the facility and thoroughness with which they 
sing music performed by accomplished public singers, 
with various intricacies that would seem almost impossible 
for children to execute. An orchestra of eight violins, 
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the: youngest performer a girl of eleven and: the oldest 
a boy of fourteen; played- an exquisite overture. There: 
was a breadth and sweep to their playing quite worthy of 
professionals instead of amateurs. 

This was followed by chorus singing, not of the per- 
functory character from the ordinary drill music book, 
but it included selected pieces of a varied and intricate 
character requiring the greatest skill in excution. 

What I desire to- point out is not that one school has 
surpassed others in musical skill and execution, but that 
the musical skill and taste born in these foreign children 
and transmitted to them through many generations are 
to become the heritage and acquisition of our own native 
children, thus imparting musical culture in eddying 
circles whose limits no man can determine. 

W. P. A. 
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APPRECIATION OF COLONEL PARKER 
Redlands, California, December 11, 1915. 


My dear Mr. Winship: I wish to be one of those who 
will thank you for the generous words you wrote about 
Colonel Parker, in the Journal of Education, September 
30, 1915. What you say about the influence of this great 
educator upon my own life work is true, every word of it, 
and it would still be true if you had said it in words ten 
times stronger. 

You know the story of the naming ofthe Henry 
Mountains, by our Geological Survey. These mountains 
are low, almost insignificant to the untrained eye. Some- 
body upbraided the Survey for placing the name of a 
truly great man upon such mere nubbles. But that 
“Somebody” did not know what the nubbles are made of. 
They are of the hardest, most resistent lava. Ages will 
of course wear down the Henry Mountains, but the tooth 
of Time will gnaw much faster at the surrounding coun- 
try, thus making these mountains stand higher and higher. 
In fact, as processes are now going on, the Henry Moun- 
tains will in ages to come tower above everything around 
them. So will it be with Colonel Parker. As years come 
and go, I find him growing higher and higher among my 
ideals. 

I was the first man to graduate 
Training School. This was in 1879. 
simple little diploma. 





from his Quincy 
I still treasure his 


Sincerely yours, 
Alexis E. Frye. 
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COLLEGE SWIMMING 


Amherst College has found that the best exercise for 
boys between fourteen and into the twenties, for all 
reasohs, is swimming. It exercises all the muscles and 
tends to bring about a uniform muscular development. It 
is specially good, of course, for the lungs. Incidentally it 
is the only exercise that is itself cleansing, inside and out. 
So Amherst has recently installed probably the greatest 
swimming pools in any college—Topeka Capital. 
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The Division of Industrial Education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared for distribution a preliminary “List of Schools 
in Which Trades are Taught,” with the names of the 
directors; also a list of names and addresses of directors 
in charge of “Courses for the Preparation of Special 
Teachers (Men) or Directors or Supervisors of the 
Manual Arts or for Vocational Schools;” also a list of 
“References Dealing with Courses of Study in the Man- 
ual Arts, Household Arts, and Vocational Education.” 
Copies of these lists will be sent to any address upon 
request. 


BOOK TABLE 


LEARNING TO EARN. By John A. Lapp and Carl H. 
Mote. Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 
421 pages. Price, $1.50, net. 

Two laymen make a plea to “pass education around” in 
“Learning to Earn.” They call themselves laymen, but 
one of the joint authors has made a place for himself 
among the educational leaders of the country, John A. 
Lapp, who is a member of the National Commission on 
Vocational Education and who was the author of the 
widely known vocational education law of Indiana. With 
Mr. Mote, who is a newspaper man with wide experience 
in the solution of present industrial problems, he sets 
forth a thorough plan for vocational education and states 
the need for such a thorough plan. The educational needs 
of business, agriculture, industry and the home are set 
forth in clear detail and the authors point out what they 
understand as the present failings of the public school 
system. Then they go over the whole ground of prevo- 
cational and vocational training, including part time and 
extension plans for training, and vocational guidance. 
The program of education they outline means a 
complete socializing of the public school system, 
“The ideal school will be one which stands 
at the forefront of our onward moving civilization,” 
they say, “disccfning new tendencies, analyzing the 
ramifications of industrial and social progress and seeking 
to guide the young and old alike by education into ways 
of life and industry which shall enable them to live com- 
pletely according to their capacities and their more or less 
fixed circumstances.” The authors look the situation 
square in the face, with unusual keenness of vision, and 
their program is one of the most complete challenges to 
the situation that has been offered in any quarter! Their 
plan should be read by all who hope to help in the solu- 
tion of the vocational problem. The book has an excel- 
lent bibliography. 





EN FRANCE. By C. Fontaine (Columbia University). 
With notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 221 pages. Price, 
90 cents. 

Professor Fontaine here presents an interesting and 
instructive French travel reader of his own composition, 
The task of preparing it is one for which he is admirably 
equipped by virtue of his French birth, his American 
residence as a teacher, and his successful experience in 
text-book work. The story concerns the trip of John 
Duval and his children, Paul and Jeanne, through parts of 
France, ending with a sojourn in Paris. The itinerary 
takes them through Normandy, La Bourgogne, Savoy, 
Provence, Brittany, and the chateau country, and among 
the places visited are Le Havre, Rouen, Dijon, Lyons, 
Avignon, and Mont-St.-Michel. The remaining third of 
the text is devoted to their stay in the capital, with side- 
trips to Sévres, St. Cloud, and Versailles. The language 
of the story is crisp and beautifully idiomatic, but not too 
difficult for second-year high-school or first-year college 
classes. The idiomatic character of the text makes it 
valuable for use in conversational work, and with this end 
in view the author has prepared a set of questions based 
on each chapter. Notes and vocabulary are also included. 
Too much praise cannot be given the book as a book; 
paper, printing, and illustrations are of excellent quality 
and in good taste. Teachers of French are to be con- 
gratulated on this worthy addition to the excellent stock 
of descriptive readers now available through the enter- 
prise of American publishers. 





SOURCE PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
Albert Beebe White and Wallace Notestein, both of the 
University of Minnesota. In Harper’s Parallel Source 
Problems Series. New York: Harper Brothers. Cloth. 
420 pages. 

The idea of studying history from the sources is one of 
the great educational developments of recent years, but it 
was of little value until there were several perfecting 
amendments, as it were, and none of these have been as 
adequate as is the scheme of Professor Dana Carleton Monro 
of the University of Wisconsin, by which all sources are 
grouped about specific and vital problems, as here in 
English History and in another volume about Medieval 
History and in still another about the French Revolution. 
All English History is grouped about these problems— 
Alfred and the Danes, Origin of the Jury, the House of 
Commons, Fourteenth Century Labor Problem, Freedom 
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of Speech under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, the New 
land Town Meeting, Peace Negotiations with America, 
and the Parliament Act of 1911. 
The plan is the best yet applied to the use of sources in 
history and the working out of the plan is eminently 
comprehensive and discriminating. 


HORACE MANN READERS: PRACTICE PRIMER 
(119 pages) and SIXTH READER (460 pages). By 
Walter L. Hervey.and Melvin Hix. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

The Practice Primer is delightful and attractive sup- 
plementary material, and in the Sixth Reader the authors 
haye really succeeded in bringing together 120 selections 
that are sure to be new to the young people and they are 
highly attractive in every paragraph and brimful of in- 
formation that is out of the ordinary and well worth 
while. It is an unusual combination of significant articles 
dealing about equally with nature and human nature. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Harmon B. Niver. 
New York: Hinds, Noble and Eldredge. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 8 by 10. 360 pages. 

This is a new text-book in geography from many stand- 
points. Its 360 pages have an unusual amount of 
material. It begins with five pages of Home Geography, 
eleven pages of Home Life in Other Lands, followed by 
Soil and Climate, Physical Features, Life in City and 
Country. There are seventy-eight. pages on the United 
States, eighty-four on other countries, closing with sixty 
pages of Appendix with maps and tables. 

It is not our custom to criticize the weaknesses, but 
since we have recently ridiculed an English Geography 
because of its lack of knowledge of New England we are 
tempted to say that every geography written in America, 
even, should be blue penciled by some one who knows 
America from observation, since that would prevent our 
authors putting New Bedford and Fall River under 
“Cities of Rhode Island.” Whether this is the fault of 
the author, the office editor, or the typesetter it should 
be impossible to have such errors in as elaborate and 
good a text-book as this. Certainly eternal vigilance is 
the price of geographical accuracy. We would not over- 
magnify trifles but since we criticized somewhat severely 
the ignorance of the British makers of a geography we 
can hardly pass unnoticed even a slight slip like this in an 
American-made book. 

LAUGHTER AND LIFE. By Rev. 
American Sunday School Union. 
Price, 65. cents net. 

In view of the general interest in the subject of play, 
and the proper development of the play-instinct in ‘the 
race, Rev. Robert Whitaker’s prize book “Laughter 
and Life” will be found .to be of considerable value, 
especially to Sunday-school and social settlement workers. 
Leaving methods to others, the author treats his subject 
in a large way as the titles of some of the ten chapters 
would indicate. “The Seriousness of Laughter, “The 
Natural Function of Play,” “The Exploitation of Fun,” 
“Legislation and Laughter,” “The Diffusion of Delight,” 
are a few of the well chosen titles. The author’s style, 
terse and epigrammatic at times, picturesque and pointed 
with anecdotes, holds the reader’s attention throughout. 
Upon every page are sentences that would stand alone 
and could be memorized in one reading. Some are in- 
geniously worded, such as: “Nothing makes for good 
which does not make for good.” “Nothing is holy which 
does not make things whole.” “Nothing is valid 
which does not make value.” The argument is well sup- 
ported by Biblical quotation and historical and contem- 
porary illustration, all tending to show the importance of 
amusement, how hollow and demoralizing much of it is, 
and the great need of sane and simple play for the en- 
richment and enlargement of life. In conclusion of his 
argument the author says: “This we must do with our 
amusements. Men and women will have them, tainted or 
not, and they will have them of a corrupt kind, if such 
can be had cheaper than the better quality of fun and 
frolic, and if there are big returns to the few in serving 
to the many these poisoned pleasures. The wrong kind of 
recreation must be made unprofitable, obviously, and very 
seriously unprofitable to those who purvey it as well as 
to those who purchase it, and the right kind of recreation 
must be made accessible and attractive and made indeed 


Robert Whitaker. 
Cloth. 147 pages. 
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the only kind that is legally available, if we are to teach 
our cities and nations, as well as individuals, to laugh 
unto God!” “We need to put more laughter into our 
thought of God and more thought of God into our 
laughter, and to do this we must put more of downright 
directness into all life.” 


THE WHEAT INDUSTRY. By N. A. Bengtson and 
Dowse Griffeth, University of Nebraska. Industrial Se- 
ries. Edited by G. E. Condra. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: The Macmillan Company. Cloth Illustrated. 
This is by far the most elaborate and attractive story of 

the wheat industry that has ever been prepared for the 

schools. The phases treated in extenso are The Wheat 

Plant, Cultivation and Growth, Harvesting, Thresh- 

img, Marketing, Milling, Use, Australia, Argentina, 

Canada, Asia, and Europe. 

The information is reliable, the text is attractive, the 
illustrations are illuminating. Each chapter closes with 
questions and suggestions. The information is so classi- 


fied as to be of great assistance to the learner. All facts 
and figures are the latest. 
SOME CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS. By Henry 


Sloan Coffin. Yale University Press. 

Thoughtful and seriously-minded people will be grate- 
ful to Henry Sloan Coffin, associate professor in Union 
Theological Seminary, for his interesting book on “Some 
Christian Convictions.” Obviously Mr. Coffin feels the 
throb of the twentieth century life. Old forms of belief 
are discarded or re-interpreted. His outlook is modern 
without being revolutionary. In eight lectures he handles 
these subjects: Religion, The Bible, Jesus Christ, God, The 
Cross, The New Life, The Church, and The Future Life. 
In his discussion of these profound problems Mr. Coffin 
discloses a freedom of intellect, a fearlessness of inquiry, 
and a spiritual insight and responsiveness which is quite 
refreshing. Its chief value will be found in this temper 
of soul rather than in the conclusions reached, although 
these are not small. 

The author intends to offer help to men and women 


who seriously question old forms of religious beliefs. 
Instead of formulated beliefs, for instance, he says: 
“Religion is Experience; it is the response of man’s 


nature to his highest inspirations; it is his intercourse 
with Being above himself and in his world; and it is nor- 
mal.” Throughout the book insistence is laid upon the 
normal life, transmuted into larger and purer experience 
through the spirit of God. The most informing chapter 
in the book is on our idea of God and of awareness of 
his presence. This is indeed the great religious inquiry, 
for all else will be colored if not determined by it. All of 
us might not be ready to affirm with Mr. Coffin, that “God 
is as real to the believer as beauty to the lover of nature 
on a June morning, or to the artistic eye in the presence 
of a canvas by a great master.” As an objective person- 
ality God may be as real as a rose or a sunset to some 
select souls; but it may be doubted whether this knowl- 
edge is general. However, my purpose is not to discuss 
the interesting questions treated in this book, but to com- 
mend the book as worthy of careful reading. 
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Price, 65c.—‘' Elements of High Schvol English.’ By M. M. Frank. 
Price, 75c. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Comparative Free Government,” By J. Macyand J. W. Gann- 
way. Prive, $2.25.—‘‘The Art of the Moving Picture.” Bv Vachel 
Lindsay. Price, $1.25.—‘A Beginner’s Psychology.” Ky E. B. iiteh- 
ener. Price,$1.00. New Y rk: The Macmillan Comp py. 

*Alexis.” By John W.Costello. New York: Broadway Publish- 
ing Company. 


Prefaced by F. Buisson. Paris: 


New York: Hinds, 
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Meetings to be Held 





JANUARY. 


4-7: Homemakers’ Conference. State 
University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

20-22: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Alvin E. 
Dodd, 140 West 22d street, New 
York City, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Brain- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. E. G. 
Doudna, Richland Center, president. 


22-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superinten- 
dence, Detroit, Mich. D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 


office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MARCH. 


10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A, 
Foster, Willmar, president. 


20-24: National Conference of Music 


Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 
APRIL. 

6-8: West- Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 

County, secretary. 
MAY. 
10-17: National Conference of Chari- 


ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, IIll., secretary. 


a 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BLACKSTONE. Albert G. EI- 
dridge, superintendent of the Black- 
stone-Seekonk Union, has accepted 
a position on the faculty of the North 
Adams State Normal School. His 
resignation here, which will take ef- 
fect February 1, terminates an un- 
usually profitable period for schools 
in this union. At North Adams Mr. 
Eldridge will probably have charge 
of work looking toward the Ameri- 
canization of children of foreign par- 
entage. 

FITCHBURG. Charles S. Alex- 
ander, for twenty years principal of 
the Normal Training School of this 
city, died after two months of seri- 
ous illness. He was a graduate of 
the Bridgewater Normal School and 
had taught in the Day Street school 


of this city before coming to the 
normal school faculty. He was sixty- 
two years of age, and was always 


modern sense; 


prominent in the professional activi- 
ties of New England. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER. Frank Damon of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, was) elected 
superintendent to succeed Superin- 
tendent E. W. Butterfield. Mr. 
Damon is forty-five years old, is a 
graduate of the University of Maine, 
and has done supervisory work at 
Lexington and Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Recently he has been studying at 
Harvard. He was sub-master of the 
Bangor, Me., High School for ten 
years. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, Urging Presi- 
dent Wilson to break diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany and Austria, a 
petition signed by thirty members of 
the Vassar College faculty was for- 
warded to Washington. President 
Henry Noble MacCracken did not 
sign the petition, and said that it did 


not represent the opinion of Vassar, 
but the ideas of the individual 
signers. 


On the strength of the petition the 
signers go on record as being of 
opinion that the time has come to 
break with Austria and Germany, and 
such sentiments are construed here 
as meaning that the signers favor 
war. 

The petition was circulated by 
Professor Emerson D. File, head of 
the department of political science, 
and the signers include the names of 
Woodbridge Riley, professor of 
philosophy; Herbert E. Mills, pro- 
fessor of economics, and former presi- 
dent of the Poughkeepsie board of 
education, and Jean C. Bracq, pro- 
fessor of French. 

NEW YORK CITY. Ex-Presi- 
dent William H. Taft was the princi- 
pal speaker at the fortieth annual 
convention of the New ¥ork State 
Stenographers’ Association. He paid 
a high tribute to the memory of 
James M. Ruso, who for thirty years 
had been an official stenographer in 


the courts of Albany, and was a 
classmate of Mr. Taft at Yale. Mr. 
Taft said in part: “Ladies and 


gentlemen, I wish I could say, fel- 
low-stenographers—for tthere is no 
defect in my education that comes 
home to me with so much emphasis 
as the fact that I am not a stenog- 
rapher. My father cannot be said 
to have been a stenographer in the 
but with a determina- 
tion and insistence that I am afraid 
was not transmitted to his children— 
at least the one in whom I am chiefly 
interested—he went to work and 
learned the Pitman system, and he 
used it in correspondence; he 
used it in his diaries; he used it 
in the notes he made on the bench; 
he used it in the notes he made in 
charges to the jury. While it was 
limited to a correspondence style, I 
presume his characters were such 
that his notes and his memoranda are 
easily read now by those who are 





interested in what he has left. I feel 
quite close to stenographers. I have 
been with them all my life. I had 


them when I was practicing law, 
prosecuting criminals—they are 
more needed in criminal practice than 
in any other, I think (laughter); and 
after I came to the Bench, and in the 
making up of records, the truth is 
they seemed to be the most indis- 
pensible men possible. They are a 
great test of a man’s veracity and 
accuracy. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK. Describing the “All- 


Year Schools” experiment here, more 
than three years after the experiment 


was started, Superintendent A. B. 
Poland says:— 

This plan contemplated keeping 
school in session for forty-eight 


weeks of ithe year, divided into four 
terms of twelve weeks éach. The 
course of study for each yearly grade 
comprised three substantially equal 
sub-divisions. Examinations and pro- 
motions were made at the close of 
each twelve-weeks’ term. After 
considerable experimenting, the plan 
was modified to include formal pro- 
motions but twice a year, in Septem- 
ber and March, and informal promo- 
tions in December and June. This 
plan saves the loss of time incident 
to formal examinations more than 
twice a year, and is more satisfactory 
to pupils and parents. Except for a 
few minor changes, made to suit 
the season of the year, the course of 
study for the all-year schools is the 
same as that for the regular forty- 


weeks’ schools. 

Three vital questions concerning 
the all-year school had to be reck- 
oned with and settled before we 


could feel confident that we had at- 


tained complete success. These ques- 


tions were:— 

Does continuance at school injure 
the health of children? Principals of 
the all-year schools have reported 
that the health of pupils has been 
exceptionally good. Careful investi- 
gation carried on year after year has 
failed to reveal a case of illness that 
could be fairly attributable to atten- 
dance in the summer term. That the 
children are not unduly exhausted by 
the summer work is conclusively 
shown by the high percentage of 
attendance in these schools during 
the months following the summer 
term. 

It may be added that the health of 
teachers in the all-year schools has 
been exceptionally good. Of the 
112 teachers required for the summer 


term of the four all-year schools in 
1915, ninety-four were regular 
teachers in these schools and the 


balance were regularly employed in 
other Newark public schools. Alt no 
other time during the year have 
teachers and pupils made such good 
records of attendance. 


Is the expense of maintaining 
school for two extra months justi- 
fied? Although the saving in the 


cost of school maintenance was not 
urged in tthe beginning as a reason 
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ESTABLISHFD 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer | 


Tne Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 


clean, neat and sanitary. 





The Holden 


SPRINGFIELD, 








Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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for establishing all-year schools, our 
experience has proved that their 
economy is a marked characteristic. 

A study of the two schools first 
established, made last March, showed 
that 283 pupils had graduated from 
grammar school, who, under the 
regular plan, would have been still 
in the schools. Reckoning forty pupils 
to the class there would have been 
seven additional classes in the two 
buildings. As these pupils would 
have been in the upper grammar 
grades where the salary per teacher 
is at least $1,000, the saving at this 
point alone has been at least $7,000 
per annum. 

For three years, only two schools 
were conducted as all-year schools. 
In 1915 Lafayette School and the 
Boys’ Industrial School were organ- 
ized on the all-year plan. Latayette 
is one of the larger schools and is 
located in a thickly congested part 
of the city where social and economic 
conditions are similar to those in the 
Belmont Avenue and McKinley dis- 
tricts. The enrollment in this school 
for the year 1914-15 was 1,764. Of 
this number 1,377 enrolled for the 
summer term on the all-year plan. 
In the Boys’ Industrial School »practi- 
cally every pupil remained for the 
summer term and the work carried 
on was in-every way equal to that 
done during the regular term. These 
pupils are being definitely trained for 
industrial life. They are boys who in 
a year or so will enter shops and 
work for at least eight hours per 
day, fifty weeks in the year. The 
conditions in the school are, as nearly 
as possible, like conditions in shops 
in which these boys will work. To 
say that they are unable to do such 
work in July and Augtist would be 
to deny an almost self-evident fact. 
They are doing it and they are com- 
pleting their course one-third faster, 
and thus the school in any given 
period of time will be able to train 
a much larger number of those who 
are to enter industrial life. . 

The school attendance law is_in- 
operative during the months of July 
and August, and it was said that on 
this account few children would at- 
tend the all-year schools. This sus- 
picion was based partly on an old 
fallacy that children do not like to 
attend school. Such may have been 
the case forty years ago, but it is 


not so now. One of the strongest 
characteristics of the Newark 
schools, and one that is often noted 
by the visitor, is the evident happi- 
ness of the pupils. That they like to 
come to school is evidenced by the 
fact that when compulsion § under 
the education law is removed a large 
proportion of them wish to come 
just the same. 

The terms in the all-year schools 
begin September 1, December 1, 
March 1 and June 1. The terms in 
the high schools begin September 1] 
and February 1. For pupils gradua- 
ting November 30 and February 28 
from the alkyear schools, special 
classes have had to be formed in the 
high schools. The splendid success 
of the summer high schools that 
have been maintained in Newark for 
the past two summers shows plainly 
ithat large numbers of students would 
welcome the establishment of all-year 
high schools. The high school stu- 
dents are fairly mature boys and girls, 
pursuing studies that can be grasped 
more readily by continuity of appli- 
cation. Many of them are over age 
and would welcome an opportunity to 
progress. faster. Many others are 
kept in school only by great sacri- 
fice on the part of their parents and 
any shortening of their course would 
lift the burden of support from their 
parents. 

The constant growth of the all- 
year schools in Newark has been 
most gratifying. The shortening of 
ithe time required to complete the ele- 
mentary course of study has appealed 
strongly to those children who must 
go into the industrial world at an 
early age. The trend of modern 
thought toward a more economic use 
of the school plant is an added argu- 
ment for the further development of 
this type of school. In fact, the 
opening in 1915 of the two additional 
schools—Lafayette and the Boys’ In- 
dustrial—as all-year schools is only 
a forerunner of the extension of this 
plan to other schools of Newark in 
the near future. 

ATLANTIC CITY. The election 
of Frank H. Lloyd of Perth Amboy 
as president was a foregone conclu- 
sion when the report of the nomina- 
ting committee with Langdon S. 
Thompson as chairman was pre- 
sented. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Edwin S. Rich- 


ards, Elizabeth; second vice-president 
Miss Eleanor Mombert. Paterson: 
treasurer, Miss Ida MacMahon 
Trenton; railroad secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Stringer, Newark, 
and as member of the executive com- 
mittee, Miss Mary A. Burrough. 

SPARTA. Proper performance of 
household duties and farm chores by 
the children of this township will be 
credited on their school report 
cards. Principal Harvey S. Miller 
hopes by this plan to bring school 
and home into closer touch. Teachers 
are watching the experiment with 
great interest. 

Children will receive credit for 
sewing, practising music, making and 
baking bread, pie or cake, attending 
church or Sunday School, doing the 
family wash, ironing clothes, cooking 
meals, canning fruit, sweeping, dust- 
ing, making beds, setting the table, 
scrubbing the floor, running errands, 
feeding the farm animals, milking 
the cows, shoveling snow, being po- 
lite, going ito bed by nine o'clock at 
night, getting up by seven o'clock in 
the morning, polishing their shoes, 
brushing their clothes,’ taking a bath, 
cleaning their teeth, washing their 
faces and hands conscientiously and 
performing various other tasks, in- 
cluding caring for the baby. It is 
said that the last has met with the 
emphatic disapproval of every boy in 
the village. : : 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. As an echo 
of the blundering dismissal of As- 
sistant Professor Scott Nearing by 





Winter and Spring Civil Service 
Examinations 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country during 
the Winter and Spring. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
E 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions available, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 

ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., 

HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science wnich covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitt...g, Dressmaking and Millinery. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young memand women to teach these sab- 
j The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply 
We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 2 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
One year’s work qualifies for Fe increased salary. Good situations always open. 


(INCORPORATED) 











The Secretary, 








LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 
Td.D. 


tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 


The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 
tected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we cana recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Field offers great opportunities and 
years, 


Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
We also qualify 








the University of Pennsylvania trus- 
tees comes ithe action recently taken: 

By a sweeping resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of 
Trustees the status of the entire 
teaching body of the University has 
been re-organized, while assurances 
have been given that no teacher shall 
be dropped by the Board except after 
the case has been passed upon by a 
committee of nine, representing each 
one of the faculties, which shall sit 
in the case in direct personal contact 
with a similar committee of the 
trustees. Moreover, the terms of 
assistant professors are lengthened 
to three and five years, and assur- 
ances are given that no professor 
shall be dropped without a year’s 
warning, while instructors holding 
yearly appointments shall have no- 
tice on April 1 if their appointments 
are to be terminated or renewed. It 
will be remembered itthat Professor 
Nearing’s term lasted but one year, 
and that he was not notified of his 
being dropped until the end of the 
academic year. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Several months ago 
Superintendent Huntér of the Lin- 
coln public schools mailed to every 
large business man in the city a cir- 
cular letter describing the night 
classes of the public schools and 
asking for suggestions and advice 
as to further improvements. The 
business men responded immediately 
and their answers proved of great 
value to the department. Not only 
did ithe answers pertain to evening 
classes, but they indicated so well 
the attitude of employers that the ad- 
vice was taken to apply to the school 
system in general. 

Superintendent Hunter tabulated 
the answers to his letters and found 
that twenty-one constructive sugges- 
tions for work in the schools had 
been received from men, including 
bankers, retailers, manufacturers and 
professional men, 

Four of the business men who re- 
plied made emphatic suggestions for 
better and a more thorough study of 
English. Two asked for more spell- 
ing and business arithmetic. Five 
laid special emphasis on business 





BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY COURSES 
Have Been Teaching by Mail for Many Years. Tuition 
Only 50c Per Month if You Enroll Within 30 Days. 
COURSE* TAUGHT BY MAIL 


NORMAL ENGINEERING PHYSICAL CUL- 
DRAWING POULTRY 

ENGLISH REAL ESTATE DOMESTIC SCI- 
nie BOOKKEEPING — ENCE 


Hf 3¢ HOOL TYPEWRITING AGR ‘et LTU 
Civ LSERVICE AUTOMOBILE SAL ESMANS AIP 
PENMANSHIP SHORTHAND STORY WRITING 
Over 100 Branches from Which to Select. 

We are helping thousands to better positions and 
higher salaries—we can help you. 

Cut out this ad—make an X before the course in 
which you are interested—mail the ad tothe college. 

Your tuition will be only a trifle—only 50c per 
month, if you enroll now. 

Let us send you free of cost our “‘Monthly Pay- 
ment Scholarship” for your consideration, and our 
60 page College Bulletin giving full particulars. 

Send your name and address—now—today — to- 
morrow may be too late—it costs you nothing— may 
mean thousands of dollars to you—‘“‘do it now.” 


Address CARNEGIE CULE. Rogers, Ohio. 





THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Has been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given a 
Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Edu- 
cational Reform. 

It is just as adaptable for use in rural schools as is 
graded sc eae 

The regular $10 CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
is free to teachers who provide their pupils with 
our textbooks. A Teachers’ Certificate, granted 
upon completion of the course. 

Our Textbooks:— 7he Palmer Method of Business 
Writing, for third-grade pupils and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary Grades, for first 
and second-grade pupils. 

Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating 
the number of pupils you have in each grade, 
and we will furnish an estimate of what it will 
cost to install the Palmer Method in your school. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place, 82 So. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. ‘ hicago, I 
201 Rovylston St., Palmer Building, 
Roston. Mass Cedar Kapids. Ja 








subjects, and two yanted more at- 
tention paid to spelling. Other sug- 
gestions were: a course in manual 
arts, course in salesmanship, more 
mechanical and freehand drawing, 





Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 


years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WI 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 


Beacon St., Boston. 


and 
L* S an? ra 
no of thousands sent 


FRE! FREE 
SAM’ hi FRENCH, 28 West 38th, ew York 


DEBATE OUTLINES :°, = 


$1.00. Es- 
Says, oOrations, and special articles 
written to order on any subject. 


_ JOHN A. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa. 








A READING RECORD BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Teachers! Th'nk what it will mean to your pupils 
to have a record of the books they have read from 
the third grade through the tenth ! 

Make a canvass of your pupils and find cut hrw 
many wanta Reading Record Book. Price 10 cents 
plus postage. 

Make your order as large as possible to save 
parcel post. 

LIBRARY SUPPIIES DEPARTMENT, 

DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPAR Y 
Kindly mention the ¢ Journal. Madison, Wisconsin 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, CoeducationaL 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pite 
man, Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, lil., 28 E, Jackson Bivd. 


Wew York, N. ¥ , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 





The Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


Telephone 253-6 


Recommends Only 


—_—_ 


DOVER 
N.H. 


No Advance Charges 





WISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE GILES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Seeks the enrollment of Normal and of A grade college and university graduates, and of specialists in the Fine 
Arts. 1t notifies its members of only vacancies concerning which it has had direct information from employ- 
ing authorities and after every notification personally recommends. It also carefully considers the demands 


h vacancy and the qualifications of each mem 
tow in pre oo A and recommending. my song 
along all educational lines. No registration fee. 


r in order that it may render the most efficient service 
rowing opportunities in the SOUTH for advancement 
rite for circular and membership form. 





course in card writing, and more at- 
tention to reading. ; 

One man suggested a course in 
brick laying, while other writers 
commended the courses in manual art 
and the whole night school system. 
One disgruntled writer said that the 
board of education had no business 
to expend public money in giving 
manual arts training and civic instruc- 
tion through the medium of the 
Junior Civic and Industrial league. 

Evening classes in the _ public 
schools are held at the Hayward, 
Park, McKinley and new high school 
buildings, the first four nights of 
each week. Sessions last from 7.30 
to 9.30 p. m. Classes first opened on 
October 11. Courses are offered un- 
der five main heads, academic, man- 
ual arts, household arts, business 
and gymnasium. The manual arts 
classes include mechanical drawing, 
freehand drawing, wood and metal 
work and electrical wiring. Girls are 
taught cooking, house practice, sew- 
ing and millinery. Classes in short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping 
are also conducted. 


OHIO. 


SANDUSKY. The public schools 
of this city are serving the community 
in a way that no doubt surpasses that 
of any period in their history. 
Since the election of Superintendent 
James T. Begg of the Ironton 
schools in 1913, rapid strides have 
been made. During this time, sev- 
eral teachers have been added to the 
corps in the grades, physical train- 
ing introduced, and the cadet system 
for training teachers inaugurated. 
The high school enrollment has in- 
creased by about 200 in the past two 
years, with 550 pupils enrolled now 
and an expected enrollment of over 
600 for the next semester. The num- 
ber of teachers on the faculty has 
grown from twelve in 1913 to twenty- 
three in 1915. The new high school 
building costing approximately $262,- 
000 was dedicated in October, Sup- 
erintendent Begg has introduced new 


courses and revised old ones to meet 
the demands of the city. Manual 
training, domestic science and com- 
mercial work are among the new 
lines added. There are about ninety- 
four teachers in the city schools. 
Salaries in the grades range from 
$425 to $917; in the high school, from 
$800 to $1,800; special teachers get 
from $850 to $1,300. Superintendent 
Begg was recently re-elected for a 
term of five years with his salary in- 


creased to $3,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The ninth 


annual convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, including the report 
of the Minneapolis Survey, will be 
held here January 20 to 22. 

Minneapolis has for a long time 
been interested in vocational educa- 
tion. Reports on the subject by 
Teachers’ Associations, the work of 
special committees of the Board of 
Education and of the Civic and Com- 
merce Association have created much 
favorable sentiment in this direc- 
tion. 

Two years ago the Board of Edu- 
cation created a special committee 
on Vocational Education made up 
in about equal numbers of educators, 
business men, employers and em- 
ployees engaged in industry, repre- 
sentatives of women’s clubs and so- 
cial workers. The increasing tight- 
ening and enforcement of laws re- 
quiring attendance at school of chil- 
dren up to the age of sixteen years 
has brought into the public schools 
a large number of pupils in need of 
instruction largely vocational in 
character. 

By the will of the late William 
Hood Dunwoody, a trust fund of 
more than $5,000,000 was created for 
purposes of industrial education. Be- 
fore undertaking to put into effect 
in a comprehensive way the provi- 
sicns under which this was given, 
the trustees of the Dunwoody fund 
desired complete information as to 
the kind of vocational education 
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most needed by the city, and advice 
as to the best ways by which they 
could co-operate with other educa- 
tional agencies and institutions of city 
and state. 

_Early in 1915 the time seemed 
ripe for action and the superintendent 
of schools, together with the Board 
of Education and the trustees of the 
Dunwoody Institute, secured the co- 
operation of various local agencies 
in asking ithe National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion to come to Minneapolis to 
make this Survey and hold its annual 
convention. 

The Survey was begun on May 1, 
1915, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Society’s Survey Committee 
and the Local Minneapolis Survey 
Committee with Charles A. Prosser, 
then secretary of the National So- 
society, as the director of the Survey. 

Everywhere the Survey has met 
with the hearty support of every in- 
terest in 'the city. Business men, so- 
cial workers, working men and edu- 
cators have given freely of their time 
and their knowledge. The Survey 
was practically completed early in 
November and a report was sub- 
mitted at a joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Society’s Survey Committee 
and ithe Local Survey Committee, 
called to consider the findings of 
the report and to make recommenda- 
tions as to’ the kind of vocational 
education _ the city needs and how it 
can best be given. These are being 
printed in advance of the annual con- 
vention of the National Society and 
will serve as a basis for discussion 
in that part of the convention pro- 
gram dealing with the Survey. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. 
conspicuous positions, largely of 
an administrative character, listed 
in the 1915-16 educational 
directory issued by the Bureau of 
Education, 2,500 are held by women. 
There are women who are college 
presidents, state superintendents, di- 
rectors of industrial training, heads 
of departments of education in col- 
leges and universities, directors of 


Of the 12,000 








The Community Spirit 


One of the most effective means 
of promoting the community spirit 
in the towns and cities of our state 
is through the uses to which the 
assembly halls of our schools may 
be put. Our Boards of Education 
have wisely provided these in nearly 
every new school building. 

The morning assembly which is 
now part of every well regulated 
school helps to promote the com- 
munity spirit, and the assembly sing- 
ing is a most important part of the 
exercise. The success of the singing 
depends largely upon the leader. No 
less important, however, is the kind 
of book used. <A cheap, unattrac- 
tive book will kill the enthusiasm of 
the children. .The success of the 
Assembly Song Book Series edited 
by Dr. Frank R. Rix, director of 
music New York City, is phe- 
nomenal. Wherever these hooks are 
used. the best assembly singi7~g is to 
be found. They are attractive and 
well bound and _ the _ selections 
are chosen with consummate skill. 
Teachers and superintendents will 
do well to look into their merits 
before deciding on a book for as- 
sembly singing. 
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schools for afflicted and exceptional s ad TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Nal Rad 
heen = "Of the 622 : 

wenty-four of the colleges and - 
universities listed in the directory are AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


presided over by women. Of the 
nearly 3,000 county superintendents 
in the country, 508 are women. The 
tendency to fill this position with 
women is almost wholly confined to 
the West. One state, Montana, has 
mot one man as county superinten- 
dent. Wyoming has only two. Ken- 
tucky is the only southern state’ that 


utilizes women in this office; the 
state has twenty-six women as 
county. superintendents. On the 


other hand, there are only twenty- 
six women city superintendents in a 
total of over 2,000. 

Seventy institutions for the blind 
are listed in the directory. Of these} is 
fifteen are directed by women. - Of 
the seventy-five state schools for the 
deaf, ten are under the leadership of 
women; and of the twenty-two private 
institutions of the same character, 
sixteen .have women  superinten- 
dents; ‘of the thirty-one private insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded, twenty 
are under supervision of women. 

Fourteen out of eighty-six’ direc- 
tors of industrial schools are women; 
and forty-eight of the 200 schools of 
art are in charge of women. Women 
have almost a monopoly of library 
positions. Out of 1,300. public and | ermesses 
society libraries given in_ the direc- | 
tory women supervise 1,075. 

The government bureau ‘of educa- 
tion itse!f exemplifies the call for 
women in executive educational posi- 
tions; cleven of the thirty-three 
bureau officials listed in the directory 
are women. 


+ 

Reports and Pamphlets 

in the Oakland 
Schools.” A report of the Oakland 
spelling investigation by Professor 
J. B. Sears, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Publication No. 
Bureau of Information, Statistics 
and Educational Research, Oak- 
land, Calif. Wilford E. Talbert, 
director. 79 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

“Spelling.” Determining the degree 
of difficulty of spelling words. 
Bulletin No... IV, Department of 
Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, Boston Public 
Schools. 48 pages. 

“Union Sentiment in North Caro- 
lina During the Civil War.” By 
Mary Shannon Smith, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 21 pages. 

“Opportunities for Graduate Study.” 
xeorge Peabody College ior 
Teachers Bulletin, Vol. IV., No. 2, 
Nashville, Tenn. 16 pages. 

Montpelier, Vt., 1915 Report. 
intendent Sherburne 
son, 65 pages. 





Super- 
C. Hutchin- 





JOHN MACDONALD SAYS: 
“Do you know, sir, that the people 
who oppose the changes we demand 


_are hopeless fossils?” 


“That’s what you say.” 


The conversation drifts to other 
subjects. 

“By the way,” remarked the hope- 
less fossil, “what is your attitude 


toward prohibition and woman suf- 
frage?” 

“T am deadset against both of 
them.” 

H. F.: “Well, I am enthusiastically 
for both measures.’ 

Which of us is the most hopeless 
fossil? 





AN Su unusual number of holiday vacancies makes it a that no evergetic teacher 
bgt ~~ pps for any reason to es position, or ot now engaged to be at work, 
opportunity. Many suc 


need teachers are pew being placed and the 

wont of vacancies stili does not decresse activity springing 

= all lines of business extends UN AL ree. Berne peepee <2'3 SHe hig 
teach teachers to an USU degree. writes us December 11: “We 


ing and 
shall need additional teachers at the btgivning of next term (January 24, 1996) to take 
care of the increase in our schoo) ulation due to semi-anpual ‘i oe —— 
the grades ss in excess of the who graduate at that time. We ex 


mates of hen. We now expect to need, at least, the a (3 “Tt 
school, 1 special). Register now either or September, er for the NUMBER, 
holiday vacancies which are already here and every day increasing im 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





“Tn Alb aber jaar tes a 623 S, Wabesh in, re go, Ii, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tu Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces te “ole: 


Arts.cs ee a TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Fami 


IN superior Professors, Prineipeds, Assistants, Futore and Gov- 
eas ~— 








truction ; recommends good Schools to parerts ‘(all on 
Mrs. M. : YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 





recommends teachers and bas filled } #n- 
dreds of bigh grade itions ‘up: > 
| Tinned’ with “excellent eachers. Et 
hed 1889 No charge to employ a 
none for registration. If you net4 a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wnorea toncber may be wanted, pret 8. Kelloge. 31 Union ware, New York. * 


: re 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for cepartment wor} in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleger ix a 
sytvania and other States. — teachers with ability to teach some approve d 

tem of music and rece TH TE paying $70 to $90 per month. For furt - 

information address HERS’ AGENCY, R.L. MYERS @&CcoO. 5 

eg Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 





A. SOOTT & OO0., Pror rictors 
442 Tremont Building, Bi ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





We recommend only reliable candidates. Sérvices free toschoo! officials, 
OHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New Yok, N.Y. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chape! St., 


B SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. 





Assists Teachers 


W, W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
Albany, N. Y. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director a ‘ 


Register Now 
120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 














We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. é P 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 








Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 










Long Distance Telephone. 







































The Victor in use in one of Chicago’s schools 


| Do yon a know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
po Beta supply of Victor Records in your school? 
You may— 


_-—Illustrate nearly every selection of your studies in 1 English with music pertaining to the 
period, country,.author, nationality, eral thought and references? 


——Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


——Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the 
history of music from primitive peoples until the present time? 


——Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of. real American 
Indians, with their tom-toms and characteristic “whoops” and 
**yells’’? 

——Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with 
primitive natural harmony? 


——Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the 
old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong 
in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 


———Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, the 
morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, physi- 
sical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 


——Have exact imitations of all the songs of 
all of our native birds to accompany your 
Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 

Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so 

valuable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 

Ask ane Victor Dealer for ps eet and beautiful 

records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 
When an tae Victor not be For full information, write 
under the instrament Sed Educational Department 


secure danger, the . . “is MASTERS VOICE. 
cab vAS °S VOICE 
pabinet ces he locked to: pro Victor Talking Machine Co. waved sited 


ater use by irreaponstnis Camden, N, J. 

















